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How to Build 
Exterior Walls 


WITH 1 MATERIAL 
DOING 3 JOBS! 


pried current building is be- 
ing done against tight time 
limits, especially in the case of 
dormitories and barracks. That’s 
why architects who have worked 
with Celo-Siding appreciate the 
time-saving features of this new 
multi-function material. And it’s 
equally practical for farm build- 
ings, cabins, small factories, and 
similar structures! 

Celo-Siding builds, insulates, 
and provides its own exterior fin- 
ish—all in one operation. Each unit 


New type exterior wall units speed completion 
of Rugged, Weathertight Dormitories and Barracks 


is composed of cane fibre board, 
coated on all sides with an asphalt 
compound, with an extra coating 
on the weather surface, into which 
are pressed crushed mineral gran- 
ules in brown, buff, or green. 


Units are 7%” thick, and 2’x8’ 
or 4’x8’ in size. 2’x8’ has T&G 
joints on long edges. 4’x8’ has 
square edges all around. Each suit- 
able for horizontal or vertical ap- 
plication. All joints are sealed 
with caulking compound. Mail the 
coupon for complete information. 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ROOFING ¢ INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL ¢ GYPSUM WALLBOARD « LATH 
PLASTER *« ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION e CHICAGO 


Amazing New 


CELO-SIDING 


© Builds 
@ insulates 
© Provides Its Own Exterior Finish 
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THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, AF 2-43 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send complete information and samples 
on new Celotex Celo-Siding. 


Name 

Address > 
City 

County State 





In Military Service 


Robert W. Chasteney. Jr 


Robert Hanford 

Joseph C. Hazen. Jr. 
George B. Hotchkiss. Jr 
S Chapin Lawson 

A. Banks Wanamaker 
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NEWS 33 


Truculent Congress convenes, hears Presidential budget 
in which construction is sliced ... Kahler, Bane resign 

Conversion program hits snags .. . Kaiser builds 
greatest U. S. housing project in record-time : 
Nation's businessmen organize CED .. . Titles |, Vi due 
to be renewed .. . Nugent plan for instalment selling 
now, delivery postwar .. . Colean addresses Mortgage 
Bankers .. . Beiter, Taft introduce postwar planning 
measures to Congress... Chatham Village in tenth year 

. Construction goes to war on new radio program .. 


OFFICE BUILDING IN BRAZIL 


First presentation of ‘‘the finest office building in the 


world,”’ a skyscraper for the Ministry of Education and 
Health at Rio de Janeiro. 


BUILDING’S POSTWAR PATTERN 


S. Morris Livingston of the Department of Commerce 
examines the postwar housing potential by price groups. 


NEW EXHIBITION TECHNIQUES 

Frederick Kiesler’s designs for museum display, in the 
New York gallery of Peggy Guggenheim Display 
screen by Ernst Born... Design Studio, Los Angeles. 


HOUSES 


More case histories in the small house series . . . interior- 
exterior photographs ... floor plans .. . critical comment 
. cost data... construction outlines. 


THE PREFABRICATED HOUSE 


Chapter 3: Concrete—Forerunner to the Movement 
Early Experiments .. . Precast Systems, double and 


single wall... Special Materials, Methods .. . Monolithic 
Systems. 


REA 


A series of outstanding rural buildings, by-products of 
a nationwide program of electrification. The REA formula 


for maintaining standards without eliminating the local 
architect. 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


Sheiters in the New Jersey Palisades ... U. S. builders 
in Eritrea... Announcements ... Education .. . Obit- 
uaries ... Personal. 


BUILDING REPORTER 


BOOKS 


An introduction to modern architecture 


Modern 
interior decoration Camouflage simplified. 
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CAVES FOR NEW YORK 


One of the oddest contradictions in our super-mechanized. 
global war is that the cave has been raised to a position of use- 
fulness and general esteem it has not enjoyed since man’s worst 
enemy was the mastodon. Powerful planes and four-ton block 
busters have done terrific damage since the war began, but the 
places equipped with good old-fashioned caves—Malta, Chunk- 
ing, Gibraltar—have carried on very well in the face of both 
raids and threats. This fact produced the idea shown here, a 
scheme to blast enormous shelters in the Palisades, the great 
cliffs which face Manhattan across the Hudson River. Conceived 


by George J. Atwell, head of the largest foundation company in 
the country, the project involves construction of a rock-hewn 
tunnel 100 feet high, 200 feet wide and a mile and a half long. 
The plan provides a series of self-supporting vaults, each large 
enough to shelter 200,000 persons, with additional space for 
munition plants and fleets of fighter planes. Its cost is estimated 
at $37,500,000. 


The illustrations by Hugh Ferriss show tunnel 
entrances (above) with a landing platform for 
fighter planes. At the left is a view of one of the 
vaulted rooms. A major weakness of the scheme 
appears in the large drawing: New York residents 
would have to cross the river in ferries and barges 
to reach the shelters, a slow, exceedingly cumber- 
some and possibly disastrous procedure. Co-author 
of the scheme is John Evans, Chief Engineer of the 
Port of New York Authority. 
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N the great new Naval Medical Center at Washing- 

ton designed by Paul Cret and the Architectural 
Division of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Formica 
found a place as it has in so many fine publie build- 
ings that have recently been erected. 





Lacewood Realwood—a plastic sheet incorporating a 
real Lacewood veneer—was used on the walls and doors of 
the hospital shop where the counter top was also Formica. 

In the handsome elevator cabs provided by the 
W. S. Tyler Company the top panels were Prima Vera 
Realwood with aluminum inlays. 

And there is an auditorium with Formica walls in an 
orchid color, installed by John C. Knipp, Baltimore. 

Other hospital uses for Formica include: Shelving in the 
pharmacy, table tops in dining rooms, tops for dressers, 
bedside table and overbed tables. Manufacturers of hos- 
pital furniture provide Formica tops on specification. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO. 
4620 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AFRICAN TRANSPORT 


| EMBURY’S ODYSSEY 


Among the U. S. military construction projects going on all over 
the globe, few can compete for size or difficulty with work in the 
area around Eritrea. Here in an immense region which takes in 10,- 
000,000 square miles of land and sea, including parts of Africa, Egypt. 
Palestine, Arabia and Iran, there are now air and naval bases, tremen- 
| dous repair and assembly shops, hospitals, roads and barracks. A 











| few months ago, New York architect Aymar Embury, now chief 
i engineer for the contracting and engineering firm of Johnson, Drake 
i & Piper, flew into the heart of this area to check on the progress of 


work. Thirty-five days later he returned, having covered 30.000 miles. 
with a lot of fuzzy snapshots, tall tales, and a firm resolve never to 
take such a trip again. Eritrea, said Explorer Embury, is an incredibly 
mountainous country the size of New England, with 35,000 underfed 
inhabitants. Its most precious commodity is water. One can get from 
the seacoast (temperature 120°, humidity 92°) to the capital (8,000 = 
feet altitude) in four hours of hard driving; the same trip takes ' we 

eight minutes by plane. Work is done by natives of half a dozen < : ee ~ oS ; 
countries and by Italians, many of whom are prisoners. Buildings : ~ wan 
include structures of prefabricated steel (conveniently left intact by 
the Italians), a whole CCC camp found in a U. S. warehouse and 
shipped out, and buildings of brick and cement block from plants 
Mee erected by the contractor. The job, covering many large projects in 
. many countries, was completed in about a year with the worst possible 
conditions of climate and labor. Best story: the captured Italian 
general, who took a job as electrical draftsman for $1.10 per day. 
The general, an amiable individual who apparently liked the Fascist 
regime as little as his captors, was distressed to find work hampered 
by a lack of power, and he took a crew into the back country and 












CEMENT BLOCK, AFRICAN STYLE (NOTE SCAFFOLDING) 





unearthed thousands of horsepower of first-rate Italian generating oe P 

equipment, hidden in an old mine before the Army capitulated. “This e %. . 
find” says Mr. Embury, “helped the job even more than those wonder- “: re og 

ful ten-ton Fiat trucks we came across a little eartier.” PP oy ee ae Ce Me een 












ITALIAN MACHINE SHOPS AND PREFABRICATED BUILDING COPTIC CATHEDRAL, ASMARA 











And here’s EXTRA SPEED for wartime builders: 


EXTRA SPEED .... 
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counts! 


KIMSUL' Insulation 
saves valuable installation time! 


% Developed especially to speed the insulation 
of war housing projects, a new giant - size 
KIMSUL* Insulation blanket makes dramatic 
savings in time required for installing. 


Now made in widths of 4 feet and wider in 
some specifications — and as long as 250 feet 
— the new KIMSUL covers an entire prefabri- 
cated wall or floor unit in a single operation. 
Huge KIMSUL blanket is stapled direct to 
framing members . . . gives neat, snug-fitting 
insulation job shown in photo at right. Sheathing, 
flooring or interior finish is attached right over 
KIMSUL . : . compression holds KIMSUL blan- 
ket firmly in place : . . KIMSUL won't sag, 
sift or settle. 


Job studies indicate that as much as 1,000 
sq. ft. of construction can be insulated with new 






100 Sq. Ft. 
of KIMSUL 
Insulation 


100 Sq. Ft. 
Uncompressed Insulation 














giant-size KIMSUL in as little as 134 hours! And 
once installed, KIMSUL saves fuel as effectively 
as it saves man hours . 
Btu/hr./sq. ft./deg. F./in. (Peebles). Write for 


full information now! 


. . conductivity is .27 


*KIMSUL (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Insulation 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP 
Established 1872 

Building Insulation Division 
Neenah, Wisconsin 






0) Send a representative. 
CO) Send FREE booklet. 
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3. Transparent plastic beer pipe 





Building Reporter 





DRAIN STOPPERS are molded of plastic 
instead of rubber (left 1). 

Name: Lumarith Drain Stoppers. 
Purpose: To conserve rubber. 

Features: Stoppers are clean, attractive, 
and so light in weight that shipping 
costs are materially reduced. Availabie 
in all sizes from 1 to 134 in. dia. 
Manufacturer: Kampa Mfg. Co., 12132 
West Capital Dr., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AIR-DRYING UNIT made of nonessential ma- 
terials (left 2). 
Vame: Household Dri-Air Unit. 
Purpose: Absorption of excessive moisture 
from air in enclosed spaces. 
Features: Compact unit is constructed of 
treated wood with a walnut finish. It sup- 
ports double bags of long-wearing mesh 
material which hold 10 Ibs. of Dri-Air 
chemical powder. The design of the unit 
provides maximum surface exposure for 
the holders so that the powder rapidly ab- 
sorbs excess moisture. Powder is clean, 
odorless, highly-concentrated, nonpoison- 
ous. As moisture is absorbed from the air, 
it dissolves the powder which drips into 
the tray at the bottom of the unit, per- 
mitting the addition of more powder at 
the top of the baskets. Ten lbs. of powder 
absorb from 10 to 30 lbs. of moisture, de- 
pending upon air temperature. One unit 
is suggested for each 1,000 to 1,200 cu. ft. 
of space. Also available is a Commercial 
Tripod Dri-Air Unit designed for ware- 
house, factory and store use. This unit has 
a wood tripod under which 10 lbs. of pow- 
der can be suspended in a large mesh bag 
drippings are collected in user’s own 
bucket or pan. Prices: Household Dri- 
Air Unit, $4.70; Commercial Tripod Dri- 
Air Unit, $3.75; 10 lbs. of powder, 85¢; 
replacement bag, about 30¢. 
Manufacturer: Tamms Silica Co., 228 
North La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


PLASTIC PIPE found suitable for use in com- 
mercial ice-cooling systems and for direct 
draw systems with automatic refrigeration 
(left 3). 

Vame: Pennco. 

Purpose: To replace high-priority block- 
tin pipe in brewing industry. 

Features: Made of extruded Tenite (a 
cellulose acetate butyrate), this transpar- 
ent pipe allows the beer to be observed 
throughout its flow from barrel to faucet, 
so that any obstruction that might occur 
in the line may be located. Can be used 
in conjunction with all present standard 
beer connections and fittings and can be 
kept clean and sanitary by cleaning de- 


vices now in use. According to the dis- 
tributor, beer conducted through this pipe 
loses none of the color, flavor and head 
that is brewed into it. Stocked in long- 
length coils and 12-ft. straight lengths. 
Diameters range from 3/16 in. o.d. to 14% 
in. o.d. (Previous review of this material, 
Forum, April, 1942, p. 46). 

Distributor: North Penn Co., 72 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLASTIC PIPE of resin-treated laminated 
paper. 

Name: Fedralite. 

Purpose: To replace steel casing where 
requirements are not so severe as to call 
for the ultimate in physical properties— 
now being used for oil prospecting, sug- 
gested for downspouts. 

Features: The minimum “burst-point” of 
the tubing has been established as 200 
p.s.i. Tubing failing at 400 p.s.i. has been 
produced by special methods. Currently 
being supplied for shot-hole casing in 
10-ft. lengths with an outside diameter of 
3 in. and with a wall thickness of ¥ in., 
tubing of greater diameter can be pro- 
duced by similar methods where the pros- 
pective volume is sufficient to justify the 
expense of molds. Available without 
priorities, strong, water-resistant, low in 
cost, light in weight, safe to handle, easy 
to retrieve for re-use. 

Manufacturer: Gillette Fibre Co., 248 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


FIBER CONDUIT made from noncritical mate- 
rials. 

Name: Bermico. 

Purpose: For use as an inside drain pipe 
to carry off rain water; for installation of 
electrical cables; as a protective jacket to 
prolong the life of metal pipe exposed to 
corrosive action of liquids or gases; as a 
wartime alternate for specialized applica- 
tions. 


Features: Wood cellulose fibers are scien- 
tifically built up and heat-treated to form 
rugged tubes with a solid homogeneous 
wall structure. These tubes are then im- 
pregnated by a special process to produce 
a chemically inert, lightweight pipe with 
high mechanical strength and water re- 
sistance. 

Manufacturer: Brown Co., 500 Fifth Ave.. 
New York, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 108) 




















When an army of air-minded 
youth comes home from war, 
the aircraft industry will be 
ready with new designs of pri- 
vate planes for the millions 
who want wings. Time and 
distance will shrink to almost 
nothing. We will no longer be 
tied to congested communities 
where we work, but can live in 
dream places such as pine-wooded mountains, by 
rippling streams, on lakeside or seashore. 

Far away from the smoke of cities, beyond water 
mains and power lines, homes will be needed that 
can provide every comfort and convenience without 
dependence on municipal pipes and wires. From 
the Department of Housing of the Purdue Re- 
search Foundation, Purdue Laiversity, have come 
amazing new conceptions for lower-cost homes, and 
entirely new principles that can double our living 
comfort and free us from most of the cares we 
know in running a home. 

Here, for instance, is a house that gets its water 
upply from the air, its electricity from the wind 
for lighting, cooking, heating, cooling, its telephone 





service from visible radiophone, its protection 
against intruders from automatic electronic de- 
vices. It needs no paved road to the door, for you 
would shop, visit, travel to work and back in your 
safe and speedy “Cloudcar.” 

In joy of living, economy, comfort, beauty, re- 
pose, such houses could surpass any we have ever 
imagined. Modern research and mass production 
can easily make them available to a nation that 
already is growing wings. 

Car F. Borster 


In this daring conception, Mr. Boester presents a 
picture surpassing any that former generations 
could have dreamed of. But great things are taking 
shape in the minds of engineers and in the research 
laboratories . . . remarkable wartime inventions and 
techniques that can bring us better homes for 
happier living after they have served their prime 
purpose in war. 

Revere does not build houses or expect to in the 
future, but we at Revere know that, in tomorrow's 
homes, copper and copper alloys will play a greater 


* * * 





part than before. Today copper furnishes protection 
against weather and termites, insures rust-free 
water, helps reduce heating cost. In time ahead it 
can bring us many further comforts and conven- 
iences, can make our homes better to own, or rent, 
or sell. 

All of us now are working for Uncle Sam. No 
copper is available except for war. But in Revere’s 
laboratories, research is developing new types of 
metals and new uses that can open the door to 
better living for millions more in years to come. 


In this limited space, Mr. Boester was able to 
give only the outlines of his conception. Revere 
has prepared a booklet containing more in 
formation. This, and former booklets on low- 
cost homes by other leading designers, will 
gladly be sent to you, free. Write to Revere. 


| REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 
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SPOTLIGHTING FOR DINING TABLE 








LIVING ROOM GROUP, BY RUSSEL WRIGHT 
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WHAT IS MODERN ARCHITECTURE? The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 36 pp., illustrated with plans and 
photographs. 744 x 10. Paper covers. 75 cents. 

This attractive booklet is the outgrowth of an exhibition of 
modern architecture prepared by the Museum of Modern 
Art, and it has been selected as the first of a series of ele- 
mentary pamphlets on contemporary art. The ancient dic- 
tum of Vitruvius: “Architecture should meet three require- 
ments—utility, strength and beauty” is taken as the theme 
of the book, with illustrations selected to show that modern 
buildings can meet these requirements in a completely satis- 
factory manner. Other characteristics of this type of design, 
such as absence of ornament, decorative use of new struc- 
tural forms, use of abstract shapes and emphasis on asym- 
metry, are presented briefly and persuasively. The booklet 
also describes the change in the architect’s approach from 
stylistic imitation to rigorous analysis of the problem. The 
second part contains typical examples of outstanding mod- 
ern buildings. There is a house by Wright (illustrated), a 
school by Neutra, structures by TVA and the Farm Se- 
curity Administration; also included are a few famous for- 
eign buildings, such as the Bauhaus and the Swiss Dormi- 
tory in Paris by LeCorbusier. The booklet’s clarity and 
excellent layout make it a very good introduction to the 
subject. 


ALL ABOUT MODERN DECORATING, by Mary Davis Gil- 
lies. Harper & Brothers. 225 pp., illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. 8 x ll. $3. 


There are already a number of books on modern home dec- 
orating, but this is the first popular guide of genuine value 
to the layman. Mary Davis Gillies, well known for her 
other writing on interior decoration, combines a_ thor- 
ough knowledge of her business with a sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems (especially financial) of the fam- 
ily interested in making an attractive and livable home for 
itself. This book also shows evidence of excellent taste and 
an ability to write briefly and intelligibly. A major stumbling 
block in the way of the would-be modern home decorator 
is the lack of well-designed pieces at moderate prices. 
According to the author, “surveys indicate that borax mod- 
ern accounts for more sales than all other forms of modern 
furniture put together.” “Borax,” from the design point of 
view, simply means junk. A great advantage of this book 
is that Mrs. Gillies has gone to the trouble to find out what 
well-designed furniture is available at a reasonable cost, to 
present some of it in illustrations, and to describe its general 
characteristics in the text. There is very useful information 
on construction, on solid woods versus veneers, on finishes, 
on care of furniture, etc. Throughout the book there is 
equally helpful information on every other phase of home 
decoration. Wherever this information can be given graphic- 
ally, the author has used Madelaine Thatcher’s excellent 
line drawings (see illustration). These drawings show not 
only furniture types, but principles of arrangement, simple 
methods of modernizing old rooms, the use of blinds and 
curtains, etc. 

The book deals continually with personal problems of decora- 
tion, as a means of emphasizing the author’s thesis that 
decoration is less a matter of style than the expression of 
people’s tastes and ways of living. The result of this ap- 
proach is excellent, for the reader is encouraged to adopt 

(Continued on page 106) 















Crane designers are 
planning the bathroom 


and kitchen of 








HAT will the bathroom and kitchen of 

tomorrow be like? Already on the draw- 
ing boards of Crane designers are new ideas— 
startlingly different ideas that promise new 
beauty—new comfort and new economy for to- 
morrow’s homes. 

Even now plans are being made to submit 
these ideas to architects, builders and home 
owners. The Crane line of the future will be de- 
signed to reflect the wishes of those who are 
planning homes and those who will own the 
new homes of postwar America. 

And when V-Day comes and pros- 
pective home owners say “Go Ahead,” 
the Crane line promises the architect 





But the introduction of new materials—the de- 
velopment of the new ideas on which Crane 
designers are now at work—may mean a bath- 
room and kitchen of the future radically differ- 
ent from the bathroom and kitchen of the past. 
Whatever fixtures are included in Crane’s 
postwar line, they will embody the years of ex- 
perience—the technical skill of Crane designers 
and engineers—the same regard for beauty and 
style, as well as sanitation, that have always 
characterized Crane quality equipment. 





a new conception of beauty and effi- 
ciency in the bathroom and kitchen. 

The Drexel bathroom group shown 
at right may contain the fixtures many 
of tomorrow’s home owners prefer, 
and, if it does, it will be included in 
the Crane line. 
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CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


PLUMBING = HEATING + PUMPS 


PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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MOTION PICTURE RELIEF FUND 


Forum: 

... The entire layout (Nov., p. 37) was 
magnificently conceived and _ projected, 
and I feel sure did complete justice to the 
wonderful job accomplished by our Archi- 
tect, Mr. William Pereira, who gave so 
unselfishly of his talent and time to make 
the undertaking the success it has turned 
out to be... . 


RatepH Morcan 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


A good cause, a good client, a good architect 
and a superb result.—Ed. 


OUT OF THEIR SEATS 


Forum: 

The major thesis of the Article on Inte- 
gration (ArcH. Forum, Oct. *42) is logi- 
cal and timely. Building has suffered by 
failure to parallel modern industrial pro- 
duction methods. Industry has resolved 
the processes of manufacture into a mul- 
titude of specialty steps. This Building 
has also done. But effective Industry has 
been working toward smooth coordination 
of these steps. This Building has failed to 
do. Many planners, including some which 
the article scorns as the “cloistered” va- 
riety, have realized this more than most 
of the “practical” operators including 
builders, financiers and labor leaders who 
have a money stake in Building. 

The marketing of prefabricated houses 
is the easiest means of putting Building 
on a modern industrial basis. However, 
the speed with which prefabrication will 
replace traditional methods of construc- 
tion is doubtful. Certainly the factor of 
liquidation mentioned will be a slow one 
to set in operation for existing durable 
types of structure. That will retard the 
scope of prefabrication as will the contin- 
ued demand for durable homes of the con- 
servative type. Liquidation by redevelop- 
ment through condemnation may be aug- 
mented by some application of the pres- 
ent auto and radio trade-in process. 

For buildings of limited prefabrication 
it seems as though the large-scale devel- 
oper will tend to squeeze out the small 
builder. Mass buying not only of mate- 
rials but also of talents should make pos- 
sible well designed and inexpensive build- 
ings. The undertaking of financing by con- 
struction firms in the manner of the motor 
car companies will give these great devel- 
opment corporations further advantage. 

For even a measure of survival of Little 
Business in Building there must be greatly 
increased efficiency by small operators. 
Design and construction must attempt to 
compete with that of the big operator. 
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This demands a teamlike and continuing 
association of constructor, architect, engi- 
neer—not the casual, sporadic and often 
antagonistic relationship customary in the 
past. Government war projects have 
helped develop this idea of professional 
teams. Moreover, planners and designers 
should participate in the actual building. 
To keep their activities on a professional 
basis the financing of building in which 
they participate should be reorganized to 
prevent them from any speculation or 
profit sharing other than professional com- 
pensation for services. 

The term “integrated” Building Indus- 
try is understandable but just what 
would be meant by an “integrated Build- 
ing Profession” is hard to realize. Auto- 
motive and aviation industries are well or- 
ganized, but we know of no automobile 
profession or airplane profession. The 
fields are so big that there are many pro- 
fessions, not just specialties of profes- 
sions, involved. 

The war has blasted established condi- 
tions in Building as elsewhere. It has ex- 
ploded groups from seats in which they 
had long been snugly, if not always too 
comfortably, settled. THe Forum can per- 
form a real service by developing means 
of keeping the same groups from settling 
back into the same positions after the war. 
It is to be hoped that THe Forum will go 
beyond pointing out war-changed situa- 
tions and even beyond the indication of 
the need of an integrated Building Indus- 
try. It should show how this integration 
might be achieved and, since integration 
cannot be suddenly achieved, it should 
show the stages of this achievement. 

ALBERT CHARLES SCHWEIZER 
Washington, D. C. 


Ex- N. Y. U. Professor of Architecture 
Schweizer, like the good pedagogue he is, has 
anticipated Forum editors who intend to ex- 
plore further the technique of Building Indus- 
try integration in forthcoming issues. If in- 
dustry integration moves faster than THE 
Forum, more power to it.—Ed. 


POSTWAR PLANS 


Forum: 

. . . We in Cape Town have been find- 
ing your recent numbers of THe Forum, 
dealing with Defense Housing, of absorb- 
ing interest, particularly the manner in 
which this housing is being dovetailed 
into the permanent housing pattern in an 
attempt to meet your postwar housing 
problems. This housing is, however, part 
of a larger problem of preparing larger- 
scale town and regional planning schemes, 
and it would be of great interest if you 
could give some news of specific town 
and regional planning developments in the 


U. S. A. There have of course been refer- 
ences to various planning research boards 
and the articles on the Postwar Pattern— 
for the moment shelved—were very fine. 

I should be most grateful if either in 
THE Forum or privately you could give a 
short report on the town-planning activi- 
ties and researches being carried out by 
Government departments and professional 
bodies. Statutory regional planning 
schemes must, I believe, follow this war, 
but your recent reference to the scrapping 
of the New York Regional plans shows the 
stiff opposition which will be met. I have 
not seen a reference to an American 
equivalent of the British Town Planning 
Institute which is a professional body with 
entry by examination. Does such an Insti- 
tute exist? 

D. R. Harper 

Mowbray, Cape Town, South Africa. 
Numerous state and civic bodies are discuss- 
ing postwar projects (Forum, Nov., p. 72). 
Lack of progress beyond ideas is due to lack 
of funds. New York State and City, and a few 
others, are shining exceptions. . . . The Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners is the BTPI’s equiva- 
lent. Headquarters: Chicago, Ill., objective: 
to study and advance the science and art of 
city, town, county, state and national planning. 


Membership (now 177) is limited to the pro- 
fession.— Ed. 


Forum: 

. . Referring to your article in the 
November Forum on Postwar Planning, 
here in Massachusetts we have two groups 
working on postwar construction: first, a 
State group to propose State projects, and 
second, a postwar readjustment com- 
mittee which is studying the problems of 
what industries are best adapted to Massa- 
chusetts, and to what skills our workers 
are best suited. 

In other words I believe, and I assume 
you do, that the future of our country 
depends ultimately upon private industry, 
adapted to the various regions of the 
country, sustaining the future of our sys- 
tem of living. Until the retooling process 
can be accomplished, and while there are 
necessary public works to be carried out, 
the Government must assume a portion of 
the employment problem. . 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, GOVERNOR 
Boston, Mass. 


Forum: 

. . . At the time when I first answered 
your query the chances of accomplishing 
anything constructive for Postwar Plan- 
ning were rather remote, but amazing de- 
velopments have resulted during the past 
year from efforts put forth by several rep- 
resentatives of the National Resources 
Planning Board. These agile and qualified 

(Continued on page 98) 





THE MONTH IN BUILDING... NEWS 


Housing appropriations face new congress (this page) . . . President's budget slashes 
FHA, FHLBA’s allotments (this page) . . . Snags in Homes Use Service as Frank Bane 
resigns (this page) . . . Shipbuilder Kaiser turns home building Mohamet ( page 34) ... 


Titles I, VI due to be renewed (page 34) ... Rolph Nugent's installment buying plan 


for postwar delivery (page 35) . . . Beiter, Taft present postwar plans to Congress 


(page 35) . .. Businessmen set up CED (page 35) . . . Colean speech depresses Mort- 
gage Bankers (pages 94-5). 





THRIFTY NEW YEAR 

As the 78th Congress opened in a critical 
and challenging mood, several matters 
were uppermost in the minds of Building 
men. First, of course, was the now-accepted 
fact that this year’s building dollars were 
certain to crash down from the record- 
breaking total of 1942. But even if the cut 
reached 40 per cent the 7 odd billions 
remaining were far from hay. Second was 
the fate of the Lanham appropriation now 
practically exhausted. What remains is 
completely earmarked—due to the long 
delay in passing the amendment to the 
bill last fall. At that time there was a 
large backlog of projects waiting to be 
financed when finally the money 
through. 


came 


Third question was: “How much more 
will Blandford request?” Best conjectures 

somewhere between $300-500 millions. 
Administrator Blandford, it is said, will 
not appear before the Congressional Com- 
mittee until he has thoroughly sifted all 
possible challenges, and until his charts, 
graphs and facts are complete—probably 
by mid-February. 

Delay is inevitable, due to the compli- 
cated maze through which the request 
must pass. First, an extension of the pro- 
gram has to be introduced and passed 
on by the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee. Then the Appropriations 
Committee has to make the funds avail- 
able. The outright appropriation is usually 
tacked on to one of the War Appropria- 
tions bills and, like any other bill, has to 
run its course through Congress. If it sees 
fit, the Appropriations Committee or either 
body of Congress may cut (or increase) 
the amount specified. 

Beyond monetary problems is the press- 
ing need for materials. WPB says it will 
provide materials to complete 294 thou- 
sand private and public dwellings now 
under construction, plus enough to start 
340,000 additional dwellings. Token of 
its good faith but no guarantee of future 
behavior is that the Requirements Com- 
mittee has granted NHA enough steel to 
complete its full program for the first 
quarter of 1943. 

Building in the Budget: Recommended by 
President Roosevelt in his January 11 
Budget message were slashes for FHA and 


the Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion—FHA would be allotted $10.285.560 
(last year it received $14,621,499) and 
FHLBA would get $12,322,250 as com- 
pared with last year’s $15,275,000. These 
sums are for administrative expenses only 

payment of salaries and other operating 
activities, 

FHA cut is due to the assumption that 
the Agency will not do as much business 
this year, and that Title I is due to expire 
(the budget cannot anticipate renewal 
action on the Title, see p. 34). FHLBA 
was cut with the excuse that HOLC eats 
up most of the operating funds, is gradu- 
ally liquidating and will not require as 
much money. 

NHA (for salaries and other operating 
expenses) will receive $529,953. Classify- 
ing NHA’s functions as 1) formulation of 
“a truly national housing policy” and the 
coordination of constituent agencies and 
2) programming of war housing censtruc- 
tion, the Budget specifies money for 
only the first of these categories. Future 
Lanham Act appropriations will provide 
allotments for the second. 


Kahler resignation: [tem in the month’s 
news was the resignation of William V. 
Kahler after 2% years as 
WPB’s Construction Bureau. Ostensible 
reason: a desire to return to his old job 
with the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. Unofficial reaction is that most of 
his Bureau’s powers have been inherited 
by the Facilities Bureau. 


director of 


Bane resignation: More significant was the 
resignation of Frank Bane as director of 
the Homes Use Service. Temporarily in 
Bane’s spot is Philip Klutznick, regional 
NHA director for Chicago. But no amount 
of personnel juggling could disguise the 
structural faults of HUS. 

® Most basic was that the lawyers decided 
to strain a few points and use Lanham 
Act money. Their motives were worthy 
they did not want to take all the time ne- 
cessary to wangle a separate appropria- 
tion from Congress. But to comply with the 
Lanham Act requirements they had to go 
through the rigamarole of having the 
Government lease the entire house to be 
converted and figure out a fictitious gross 

(Continued on page 34) 
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rent and net rent, the difference between 
the two representing in theory the cost of 
conversion work. (The legal boys had de- 
clared Lanham Act funds could not be 
spent directly to improve private property. ) 
As a result of all this, the lease form be- 
came immenseiy complicated. 

B Second was the failure to offer real 
estate men an inducement to scout around 
for conversion projects. 

Third was the failure to provide for 
temporary and partial conversions. 

HUS was looking on the wrong side of 
the tracks for houses. was confining itself 
to rooming-house districts where the 
houses were too poor for conversion. In 
sections of the city with the most available 
space property owners were not interested 
because they did not wish to have their 
homes converted permanently to rooming 
houses. Also, zoning officials were reluc- 
tant to allow a permanent letting down of 
bars in the better sections. Temporary 
conversion would have eliminated these 
difficulties, helped to conserve materials. 
Fourth was the failure to work up effec- 
tive publicity appealing to 
patriotic property owners to make their 
houses available. 


campaigns 


The new approach: (Under a new set of 
orders, HUS will be HOLC’s responsibil- 
ity. HOLC will have charge of all con- 
version, will utilize its years of experience 
in sprucing up houses it had to take back. 
will screen all applications. Real estate 
agents will now be paid a finders fee for 
turning up likely projects, will receive 
another fee if the project goes through. 

Provision is now being made for tem- 
porary conversion, although progress is 
slow. Blandford’s experts have not yet 
worked out an unequivocal guarantee that 
the property will be restored to its original 
shape. Also, there is now a plan for 
“partial” conversions: this concerns space 
over stores and other places where the 
Government can part of the 
property. 


use only 


“KAISERVILLE”: POP: 40,000 


Everyone knows that Henry J. Kaiser is 
the country’s number one shipbuilder. 
Very few are aware that he is, at the 
moment, the country’s number one builder 
of war houses. His importation of thous- 
ands of workers which he needed for 
his greatly expanded shipyards was widely 
publicized; less well known is that Mo- 
hamet Kaiser built a city to house them. 
learned on the spot the importance of 
community facilities. This huge housing 
project, built in record time (the 647- 
acre site was cleared September 15, 1942, 
is expected to be finished March 1, 


1943) is the biggest temporary housing 
project ever attempted in the United 
States. Recently named Vanport, the 


popular name, Kaiserville, will probably 
stick to the project which will soon be 
Oregon’s second largest city (the first: 
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NHA 


First photo shows a partially constructed five-building unit. Road in foreground is part of 
the project’s nine miles of surfaced roads. Second picture shows a typical two-story family 
unit. Houses are painted two shades of green, the upper portion lighter. The third shows 
a typical service building, containing central heating equipment, laundry, bathtubs, etc. Last 
picture illustrates a furnished apartment, with furniture provided by the company for every 
residential unit. Individual ‘“‘homey” touches are the tenant’s. Wolff and Phillips, architects. 


Portland, 307,572). 

®&Vanport will offer 718 buildings for 
housing (9,814 war apartments, 100 row 
houses), an additional 182 service build- 
ings. Community facilities include: 3 com- 
mercial centers, 6 maintenance and stor- 
age stations, 3 fire stations, 5 recreational 
halls, 5 schoo!s, 1 hospital, 1 theater, 17 
recreational fields, 107 playgrounds, 90 
acres of parking lots. 

Each group of 3-4 residential buildings 
has one service building, containing as- 
sembly room, laundry facilities, tub baths, 
ping-pong rooms. 
®& Most unique feature is that all residen- 
tial buildings are furnished. Staples: 
electric ranges, dinette set, beds, chairs, 
lamps, blankets, a davenport, an ice box. 
& Cost: $25,102,000. Prime contractor: 
The Kaiser Company. Architects: Wolff 
and Phillips (Portland). Number of buiid- 
ing workers on the project: 3.900 (200 
women). The Kaiser Company’s profit on 
the job: $2. Rents: To family men only, 
$7 a week a single room, $10 double, $13 
for three. 

Fervently summed up Kaiser’s engineer. 
Jerry Kelly: “It'll be the biggest damned 
thing you’ve ever seen.” 


HOUSING PROMOTION 


Mourned Tue Forum (Dec., p. 34) at the 
announcement of the newly established 
Controlled Materials Plan: “Since war 
housing has not been classified as a claim- 
ant agency it has been dumped into 
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the Office of Civilian Supply along with 
everything else similarly ill-defined.” 

Early in January gloom broke a little 
as WPB announced the establishment of 
six new “claimant agencies,” invited them 
to nominate members to represent them on 
the Requirements Committee. To the head 
of the new class went the National Hous- 
ing Agency. The others: Office of Rubber 
Director, ODT, Petroleum Administrator 
for War, Food Administrator, WPB Facili- 
ties Bureau. 


MORIBUND TITLES 

Early this year, probably by February’s 
end, FHA will reach its insurance ceiling 
under Title VI (the section under which 
war housing is handled), soon will face 
the necessity of getting its authority ex- 
tended (the present law expires July 1). 
Also due to expire on that day is old Title 
I—the section which covers repair and 
maintenance loans. 

FHA’s Title VI. now handiing more 
than 80 per cent of the nation’s mortgage 
business, has been operating under a $800 
million insurance ceiling. Clearly the 
private builders’ life blood, the approach- 
ing exhaustion of these funds makes a 
transfusion (new Congressional 
tion) imperative. 

Probability is that one measure will be 
presented to Congress embodying both 
Titles: 1) removing the July 1 deadline 
and setting a later date, increasing the 
volume of business that may be insured 


legisla- 














by a sufficient amount 
being 


$500 million is 
and 2) extending the 
and setting a later date, increasing the 
lifespan of Title I, which is high in popu- 
larity these days when the importance of 
home maintenance is evident. 


mentioned 


Other, and 
more potent reason for its popularity is 
that it is almost self-sustaining now that 
insurance premiums are charged for its 
insured loans. 

Congress is expected to treat FHA re 
quests kindly. The law-makers’ figure- 
splitting tendencies will not affect FHA, 
since this Agency does not ask for appro- 
priations; all it requires is the right to 
commit the Government to making good 
insurance losses over and above the reserve 
funds (which are made up of premium 
payments). 


None of these pending appropriations 


are causing much excitement among 
builders, who currently are more con 
cerned over restrictive standards which 


virtually make private building impossible 


ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


Early last month OPA’s Director of Credit 
Policy, Rolph Nugent (see cut, p. 36), sub- 
mitted a highly ingenious memorandum on 
“Installment Selling for Postwar De 
livery,” showing how goods could be sold 
on installment contracts calling for de- 
livery “after the duration,” and how such 
sales would aid in the fight against infla 
tion. To go to the Federal Reserve Board 
and to the Treasury for comments, the plan 
is more symptomatic than final. 

“It seems doubtful that many persons 
would be willing to buy, for deferred de- 
livery, goods that can be bought for cur- 
rent delivery. Hence an essential require- 
ment in the selection of goods to be sold 
under the plan is their unavailability at 
present. . .Because it is impossible to pre- 
dict accurately the level of production 
costs after the war, no attempt would be 
made to establish at the time of the in- 
stallment sales the prices at which goods 
would be delivered. The purchaser would 
acquire a certificate which would be ac- 
cepted in payment of the postwar pur- 
chase price of a specified article. . .To 
prevent speculators from acquiring claims 
to large quantities of goods for purposes 
of resale, the number of certificates that 
may be purchased by any one _ person 
would be limited. . .Consumers would be 
offered two incentives for purchasing post- 
war-delivery certificates: a prior claim to 
the goods subject to sale, and a discount 
from the established postwar price. 

“Priority numbers would be determined 
by the month in which the purchaser 
entered his installment contract, with ad- 
justments for delinquency in making pay- 
ments. . . The price discount would be 
accomplished by giving the postwar de- 
livery certificate a ‘merchandise’ value 
greater than its purchase price. It is pro- 
posed that this be fixed at 10%... 
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Estimate? 


Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics chart series released last month contains 
three charts of interest to Building. Top chart illustrates the value of building construction as 
indicated by building permits in 257 identical cities. Second chart shows nonfarm dwelling 
units provided in the United States, the third, construction employment, as well as estimated 


employment, for °43. 
from figures provided by B. L. S. 


“Certificate would be 
established dealer organizations 


sales made by 
by auto- 
mobile sales agencies, by refrigerator and 
piano dealers and by heating equipment 
contractors. The purchaser would sign a 
postwar-delivery contract and make a 
modest down-payment, varying with the 
denomination of the certificate, which the 
dealer would keep as his initial sales com- 
mission. The dealer would then send the 


In first two graphs 1942 figures have been completed by THE FORUM 


contract to a sales finance agency that 
had been authorized by a Federal Reserve 
Bank to supervise collections and do the 
bookkeeping.” 

On Houses, Nugent is vague: “Houses are 
by far the most important type of con- 
sumers’ durable goods and the potentiali- 
ties of their sale for postwar delivery. both 
from the standpoint of current deflationary 


(Continued on page 36) 
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effects and from the standpoint of peace- 
time reconstruction are enormous. The 
difficulties of applying the plan, however. 
are also great. 

“The problem that would arise out of 
the application of priorities would con- 
stitute the primary handicap. Production 
of houses is localized, and it would be 
highly unlikely that certificate sales would 


be distributed in accordance with con- 


struction facilities in each community. 
Consequently, if priority controls were 
exercised on a nation-wide basis. there 


would be a shortage of supply in relation 
to certificate demand in some places and 
an excess of supply, with resulting un- 
employment in the building trades, in 
other communities. Moreover. even _ if 
priority numbers were called in relation 
to the demand-supply situation in each 
locality—a policy which would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to 


administer—control 





owl 


ROLPH NUGENT: plumps installment buying now 


would be virtually impossible because of 
the large number of small builders and 
the difficulty of establishing standard 
prices for nonstandard goods. 

“If prefabricated houses should be 
offered by manufacturers. 
problems would be avoided. Postwar de- 
livery sales of such houses would fit nicely 
into the plan proposed here. 


a few these 


For homes 
that are to be built locally. however, it 
would appear to be necessary to eliminate 
the priority feature. While priorities to 
postwar production appear to be essential 
at the stimulate widespread 
public participation in the plan, it may be 
possible, once consumers have been edu- 
cated to such purchases, to eliminate the 
offer of priorities in order to cover goods 
which do not lend themselves readily to 
priority control.” 


SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


If this session of Congress will make a 


outset to 


show of being cool to expenditures, it may 
have a warm interest in postwar plans. 
Two bills designed to take up the slack 
between the approaching near-end of con- 
struction and the anticipated postwar boom 
are Representative Alfred F. Beiter’s (see 
cut) “First and Second Postwar Planning 
Acts.” now revised and soon to be rein- 
troduced. 
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The first calls for an appropriation of 
$25 million to Federal agencies for the 
preparation of plans for public works, 
improvements in the postwar period, an- 
other $75 million to state or local agencies 
for the same purpose. The second bill 
would authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue a special series of War 
Saving Bonds “at attractive interest rates 
for sale to State and local agencies to 
encourage them to accumulate financial 
reserves for financing postwar public 
works programs.” 

As drafted, the bills leave to administra- 
tors the question of whether architectural 
and engineering services are to be dumped 
into the ample laps of bureaucrats, or 
whether private practitioners. now almost 
lapless, will get a break. 


Resolution from Taft: The Senate’s doors 
had hardly opened when Senator Robert 
A. Taft (Rep., Ohio, see cut) had intro- 
duced a resolution which would direct the 
Committee on Education and Labor to 
appoint a special subcommittee to look 
into war housing with the aid of a $25,000 
appropriation. Objectives: to ascertain 
from NHA and constituent agencies the 
status of all public and private housing 
programs. To develop a program for dis- 
position of emergency housing at the end 
of the war. To develop a program for 
stimulating home slum 
clearance after the war. 

As pleased as a condemned prisoner 
with a reprieve is NHA at the Senator's 


ownership and 


resolution—strangely sure that Taft's mo- 
tives are not punitive. The NHA is an 
emergency war organization, due to be 
demobilized six months after the war. It 


is the fond hope of some of the NHA folks 
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ALFRED F. BEITER: he would prepare now... 


that before this fatal date arrives Congress 
can be induced to give the Agency per- 
manent status. 

The Senator, a free-speaking legislator, 
is a new voice in the housing wilderness. 
He feels that there has been too much 
sporadic growth as far as housing is con- 
cerned. He believes that each time some- 
one had a new idea a program would be 
created, piled on top of existing programs 


with scant regard to consistency. He says 
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SENATOR ROBT. 
questions ... 


TAFT: he has some $64 


he wants to find out whether the highly 
touted “reorganization” of housing agen- 
cies really secured some degree of integra- 
tion. He wants to see home ownership 
promoted for the postwar world; he won- 
ders why private housing hasn’t received 
some of the Government money lavished 
on public housing—perhaps to help de- 
serving families buy their own homes. 


POSTWAR PIED PIPERS 

Until very recently postwar planning has 
been a precocious, anemic, Government 
baby. But late in the old year some of 
the United States’ most liberal business- 
men delivered a baby of their own, chris- 
tened it the Committee for Economic 
Development and took the first steps to- 
ward schooling it to meet Business’ prob- 
lems of postwar readjustment. 


The job before them: To prepare Business 
for the brave jump from war to peace- 
time economy. Through research, to an- 
swer such questions as: How can high 
levels of employment be maintained in the 
postbellum world? What will follow after 
the war expedients—rationing, plant-con- 
version, extraordinary taxation, etc.? 


Who will do it: A representative panel of 
long-headed businessmen, theory-sound 
educators and statistic-sure economists in- 
cluding: Paul G. Hoffman (Studebaker 
CED’s president, see cut, p. 90); Theodore 
O. Yntema (University of Chicago econom- 
ist—head researcher); David C. Prince 
(General Electric—head Industrial Ad- 
visor); Thomas Lamont (J. P. Morgan) ; 


Beardsley Ruml (R. H. Macy). 





How: With information garnered from 
business. academic and Government 
sources, researchers will prepare their 


reports on all aspects of business prob- 
lems, which will be sifted by the Advisory 
panel, approved, made available to any- 
one interested. Thus far, reports have had 
only limited circulation. But clearly, when 
these and later reports are published, the 
effect of such well authenticated documents 
will be far-reaching. Said President Hoff- 
(Continued on page 90) 
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G. EB. Kidder Smith 


OFFICE BUILDING FOR MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND HEALTH 
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RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


Architects: Lucio Costa, Oscar Niemeyer, Alfredo Reidy, Carlos Leao, Jorge Moreira 


The Ministry of Education and Health, now approaching 
completion, is probably the most exciting example of mod- 
ern architecture in the Western Hemisphere. Designed by 
a group of young Brazilian architects, it demonstrates more 
forcibly than any of its predecessors that contemporary 
architecture contains within itself the seeds of a beauty and 
richness that is different from, but in no way inferior to the 
building of past ages. It shows, too, that the modern architect. 
even when commissioned to do a single building, is acutely) 
conscious of the new requirements of city planning. This last 
point is illustrated by the sketches at the left. The first two, 
showing conventional plan types for Government buildings, 
occupy the entire lot and depend on light courts. LeCor- 
busier, who was in Rio at the time, made the sketch at the 
lower left: a tall block with a low wing, occupying only a 
small portion of the plot. The final scheme takes this idea. 


only changing the location of the two main elements. 










































Gc. E. Kidder Smith 


OFFICE BUILDING FOR MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND HEALTH 
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The concept of the building on stilts is one that was advanced 
many years ago by LeCorbusier, and its advantages in the 
congested center of a large city should need no explanation. 
Here, with free space on both sides of the building and 
underneath a portion of it, pedestrians can move around 
sa - ees in comfort while the offices above can enjoy light and air 














. eas 7 without robbing neighboring structures. Another feature 

) borrowed from the great Swiss architect is the use of sun- 

| L ; ~ f ne aS . - shades, designed as an integral part of the structure, which 
; ; ‘ | he first proposed in connection with a project for Algiers. 
Wer oO. . These sunshades, manually controlled, give the north face 


of the building its extraordinary richness and individual 
character. The extent of LeCorbusier’s contribution to this 


Esplanade wpe , 
building mav be gauged from a comparison of the photo- 


graphs with his two sketches at the upper left. 
The plan at the left shows in a more precise fashion the 
manner in which the building relates to its site. At street 


level there are only a garage and circulation elements, 
divided according to their use by the public, the staff and 
the Minister of Education, who has his own private entrance 
and elevator. Taken as a whole, the solid building area 
appears to occupy less than 25 per cent of the iand available. 
In Brazil, the Ministry has not been without its critics, for 
the official attitude towards architecture does not appear to 
differ materially from that of Washington. The two funnel- 
like projections at the top have called forth many derisive 
°F , 4 comments on these supposedly nautical features. A favorite 
rumor in Rio is that only the architects and the Minister 
Ce | \ a know where the entrances and exits are to be found. Viewed 
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with the perspective given by a distance of several thousand 
| miles, it seems probable that the final judgment of the 
| building will be more favorable. The photographs shown 
| here are part of a large number made by G. E. Kidder 
Smith, who, with Philip Goodwin, assembled the material 
for “Brazil Builds,” an exhibition sponsored by the Museum 
of Modern Art and the American Institute of Architects. 
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The south face of the building (the same as north in our 


latitudes) has no need for sunshades, and is consequently 
expressed as a solid facade of glass. Venetian blinds will 
be used to vary light intensities. The most unusual feature 
is the use of glass from floor to ceiling, a treatment for 
office space which does not explain itself readily. The photo- 
graphs above show the structure: mushroom columns sup- 
port the floor slab, with continuous windows along the canti- 
levered edges; a furred-down ceiling contains acoustical 
material. 


The plan and section above show a typical office floor, with 
separate aisles for employes and the public. Fixed parti- 
tions are avoided where possible, to allow a maximum of 


through ventilation. 
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These movable sunshades, like oversized exterior Venetian 
blinds, are only one of a number of types which Brazilian 
architects have developed to protect their buildings from 
the sub-tropical sun. The great advantage of this type is 
that there is room for free passage of air behind the blinds, 
and there are no air pockets to transfer heat from outdoors 
to the rooms inside. The simple manual control also has 
great advantages, as the amount of light can be regulated in 
each office as desired. It is also possible, with this arrange- 
ment, to control the view to some extent. As will be noted 
from the photograph on the facing page, the adjustable 
louvers do not extend the full height of each window: their 
position was calculated to keep the sun off the windows, 
and there was no need to provide similar protection for the 
walls below the sills. 
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| | The entire top floor of the building is used for two restaurants 
| and the terrace which serves them. Few buildings have had a 
Hie better excuse for such a use of the roof, for it overlooks one 
| i of the most magnificent views in the world. The sketches and 

: | the photograph show clearly the “funnels” which have pro- 


voked such discussion among Rio’s citizens. As the plan indi- 
cates very clearly, the forms are sculptural rather than purely 
“functional.” There was a good design basis for the selection 
of freely curved forms. as they serve to emphasize. by contrast. 
the massive simplicity of the main block. 
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BUILDING'S POSTWAR PATTERN 





WHAT MAKES THE HOUSING MARKET? In which S. Morris Livingston of 


we 


the U. S. Department of Commerce examines the postwar housing potential by price groups. 


Those who are dependent on construction for a_liveli- 
hood, those who are interested in the latent possibilities for 
providing people with better housing at prices they can 
afford to pay, and those who are concerned with the poten- 
tialities of construction as a means of maintaining a high 
level of postwar prosperity have need for a better under- 
standing of the economics of the housing market and the 
resulting demand or lack of demand for new residential 
construction. 

Why was new residential construction in the decade be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 considerably less than the increase in 
families? Why have we never had a real replacement 
market for housing? Why has the emphasis on small cheap 
housing been greater in the last ten years than it was 
twenty years ago? Will the economic influences which domi- 
nated the housing market in the thirties continue or will 
they be radically different? 

We can clarify our thinking on these and similar prob- 
lems if we distinguish between the market for housing and 
the market for new residential construction. The effective 
demand for housing depends very largely on (a) the num- 
ber of families, and (b) their income. The demand for new 
construction is determined largely by changes in the effec- 
tive demand for housing. In other words, it is largely the 
result of the increase in the number of families plus or 
minus the change in their income. Of these the change in 
income, or more specifically the change in the purchasing 
power of that income, is by far the more important. 

Family formation depends partly on population growth 
at the marriageable ages. In other words it depends on the 
birth rate twenty to thirty years ago minus deaths plus or 
minus immigration or emigration. It also depends to a con- 
siderable extent on incomes. Over the last twenty years there 
has been an average net increase of about half a million 
families per year. This rate declined to about three hundred 
thousand in 1932 and 1933 and had risen to about 700,000 
even before war marriages had become important. That the 
much talked of decline in population growth was not a 
dominant influence is evidenced by the act, that the net 
increase in families from 1936 to 1940 was greater than 
during the peak of the construction boom of the twenties. 

Strictly speaking, we are concerned not with the family 
in the sociological sense but with the household, i.e., a 
family occupying an independent dwelling unit. The 
“doubling up” of one or more families in a single dwelling 
unit is not entirely a depression phenomenon since it exists 
to some extent even at the height of prosperity. It is, how- 
ever, strongly influenced by family incomes. Presumably, if 
1929 had been followed by continually rising consumer 
purchasing power, there would have been further un- 
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doubling instead of the doubling up which was actually 
observed. 

Given the number of households, and therefore the num 
ber of dwelling units required, we still know comparatively 
little about the housing market. How much housing can each 
of these households afford? How much of the market is in 
the price class where it coud be reached by a given reduction 
in construction costs? Is the net increase in the number of 
households over a stated period concentrated in the very low 
income groups or is it made up largely of people who can 
afford to buy a new house? 

The amount that families can or will pay for housing is 
again closely related to their income. The concensus of 
various analysis of consumer budgets is that the average 
household pays out about one-fifth of its total income, after 
savings and taxes, for housing. Furthermore, this relation. 
ship seems to hold almost regardless of income level. 

There are important exceptions to this rule. People are 
slow to adjust their scale of housing to meet rapid changes in 
incomes. It is even conceivable that in the future the rela- 
tionship could be changed within narrow limits if the con- 
sumer is able to get more or less for his housing dollar 
relative to his expenditures in other fields. Nevertheless this 
is a convenient and useful basis for analysis. 

The effect of family formation and changes in family 
income on the housing market, and in turn on the market 
for new construction can be illustrated by what happened in 
the decade from 1930 to 1940. 


RECENT MARKET CHANGES 
When the census was taken in April, 1930, the 23,236,000 
nonfarm households had a total rent bill of about twelve 
billion dollars per annum.” This includes the imputed rent 
of owned homes at 1 per cent of the reported market value 
per month. Because of the usual delay in adjusting housing 
expenditures to changes in income, it reflects the level of 
incomes some months earlier. Also in estimating the value 
of an owned home, the difficulty of appraising current market 
conditions appears to have led to a tendency to disregard 
these conditions in favor of the somewhat higher price 
actually paid for that property or the sales of comparable 
properties at an earlier date. We have not adjusted the 
census data to eliminate this bias, and therefore the rental 
values more nearly reflect 1929 incomes. 

In April, 1940, a slightly smaller total income was divided 
among 27.750.000 nonfarm households so that the average 
income per family was substantially less. The total annual 


*The analysis is limited to the nonfarm market because the 
data on the farm market are less complete. 
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rent bill as reported to the Census was less in April, 1930, 
by a little more than the decline in income between 1929 
and 1939. With the increase in households the average rental 
value was about $26 as against about $43 in 1930. 
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MONTHLY RENT OR RENTAL VALUE (DOLLARS) 


Chart I illustrates in more detail this change in the hous- 
ing market. In 1930, 60 per cent of the families were living 
in houses with a rental value of $40 or less. By 1940 80 per 
cent were in this price class. In spite of a 20 per cent increase 
in the total number of nonfarm households there was a 
decrease of almost 50 per cent in those occupying a dwelling 
at more than $40 per month. There was a correspondingly 
larger increase of 60 per cent in those who could afford to 
pay $40 or less. 

Here is a rough measure of the effective demand for hous- 
ing on the two dates. It cuts across all the hypothetical 
discussion of the kind of houses people ought to live in or 
would like to have. With less income per household in 1940. 
the expenditures for housing declined in almost equal pro- 
portion. 

The change in the shape of the curve indicates the shift 
in the effective demand for housing. It is not a measure of 
the actual deterioration of these structures over the decade. 
The six million dwellings with a rent or rental value of more 
than $40 in 1930 which had been handed down to a lower 
bracket by 1940* can be accounted for only partially by 
any reasonable depreciation and obsolescence, or by any 
change in construction costs. They must be explained by the 
excess of the 1930 supply over the 1940 demand in the 
higher brackets. Given this excess, competition forced prices 
and rents down to what people could afford to pay. Con- 
sumer income was the pattern for the curve. Competition 
forced the existing supply of housing into that mold. 

If we had adequate data for an intermediate year, say 
1934, an even greater shift to the left and an even larger 
proportion of the demand in the low-price field would be 
revealed. They would also show some “doubling up” of two 
families in one household. Most of the increase in house- 
holds occurred in the last half of the decade. 

This shift in the effective demand for housing was -the 
dominant influence affecting new residential construction 





*In spite of almost three million dwellings constructed during 
the decade, mostly in this price range, the total at the end of 
the period had decreased over four million. 
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between 1930 and 1940. Throughout the decade the aggre- 
gate supply of housing exceeded the demand over most of 
the price range where new construction could compete with 
existing dwellings. This was not true for houses costing 
$4,000 or less, including land and utilities. Hence the pres- 
sure to construct very low cost housing. 

That there was any construction at all in the price range 
over $4,000 must be explained largely by the lack of a 
homogeneous market. In spite of the aggregate over-supply 
of dwellings in the higher price classes, there were shortages 
in some places. In other localities owners or mortgage hold- 
ers were reluctant to force distressed real estate on the 
market while the construction industry was much more anx- 
ious to cut prices in order to make a sale. Also there was 
the usual demand for custom-made dwellings to meet the 
requirements of particular families almost without regard 
to the competition of the second-hand market. 

The 4.5 million additional households in 1940 were 
housed partly by this new construction, partly by absorption 
of some of the 1930 inventory of vacant dwellings and 
partly by use of shacks and trailers, conversion of existing 
structures to house more than one family, and other 
alternatives to new construction. These alternatives assumed 
a larger role than in the previous decade because the shift 
in demand made the supply of cheap housing inadequate. 

The increase in effective demand was all concentrated at 
the lower end of the price scale. This precluded the develop- 
ment of a large replacement market. Since the demand for 
very cheap housing exceeded the supply, comparatively few 
dwellings were demolished. Even though many of these 
dwellings were socially undesirable, they served the practical 
economic purpose of providing shelter at prices people could 
afford to pay. Slum clearance projects made little progress 
because of the high cost of acquiring and tearing down 
the structures they were designed to replace. 


THE POSTWAR POTENTIAL 


With this background we are equipped to take a look at the 
future—not in a spirit of prophesy but to examine the in- 
fluences at work on the housing market. For this purpose 
let us arbitrarily assume that the war will be over by 1945, 
and that the maintenance of a high level of peace-time 
production and consumption will provide jobs for all but a 
small fraction of those seeking employment. 

By 1945 there will be about 311% million nonfarm 
households. This allows for the marked effect of high in- 
comes on family formation and will not be true if a decline 
in incomes causes postponement of marriage and doubling 
up of two families in one household. It may not make suf- 
ficient allowance for war marriages, but even so the increase 
of 3.8 million households in the five years from 1940 to 
1945 compares favorably with the increase of 4.5 million 
in the ten vears from 1930 to 1940. 

The amount that these people will have to spend on hous- 
ing depends on a great many influences, the effect of which 
cannot be gauged accurately in advance. Total nonfarm 
income is already more than 60 per cent above the level in 
1939 which was reflected in the housing expenditures in 
April, 1940, and a further increase is probable in reach- 
ing this level. The abnormal types of war workers and the 
longer hours of work are just about offset by diversion of 
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manpower to the armed forces. It can be calculated that. 
with the increase in population and a continuation of the 
past trend toward greater output per manhour, our normal 
labor force, working normal hours in 1945, should be able to 
equal our current output. Whether the resulting dollar 
volume of income in the hands of consumers will also equal 
the present rate will depend to a considerable extent on what 
happens to prices. 

There is a further difficulty in that the proportion of 
the consumer dollars spent for housing can vary within 
narrow limits depending on whether the construction indus- 
try offers better value relative to other fields of expenditure. 

Since we are not engaged in forecasting, we can afford to 
simplify our analysis by an arbitrary assumption even 
though we have doubts as to its validity. Given full employ- 
ment and the current 1942 price level, it is reasonable to 
expect that expenditures on housing in 1945 will be about 
80 per cent above those reported for April, 1940. The same 
assumption can be put in less startling terms. Nonfarm 
income is already about 35 per cent above April, 1930. 
With a continuation of the present income, it is reasonable 
to expect a return to the 1930 rate of expenditure per family 
which is almost 60 per cent above April, 1940. The increase 
in families makes up the balance of the 80 per cent. 

Most people do not expect the current 1942 price level 
to hold, but for the moment we can get a clearer picture of 
the outlook by making this assumption. 

More important than the increase in total housing expen- 
ditures is the rise in the income per family and the conse- 
quent shift of effective demand to the higher price classes. 
The average family in April, 1930 lived in a dwelling with 
a rent or rental value of about $43 per month. In April. 
1940 the average rent or rental value as reported to the 
Census was $26. In our hypothetical year 1945 the aver- 
age family could again afford to pay $43 per month. 

With the same average, the distribution by price classes 
would be different than in 1930. Even before the war, the 
number of families which could afford a dwelling costing 
more than $15,000 was probably no greater in absolute 
terms, and certainly less relative to the total number of 
families, than at a comparable level of income a decade 
earlier. This was balanced by a decline in the relative num- 
ber of very low-income families. 

The tendency is clearly indicated in several ways even 
though it cannot be measured with any accuracy. With full 
recovery to the 1929 level of national income there were 
fewer people reporting incomes of over $10,000 and their 
purchasing power had been reduced by much higher surtax 
rates. Over the same interval there was an appreciable in- 
crease in the wage earner’s weekly pay. The result can be 
seen by comparing the distribution of rental housing by 
price class for one group of States in 1940 and that for 
another group which had approximately the same median 
rental in 1930. 

This redistribution of purchasing power is not likely to be 
reversed by 1945 and it has an important bearing on the 
shape of the curve of housing demand in 1945. Chart II 
is adjusted accordingly but all that is claimed for the result 
is that it is probably nearer the truth than if no correction 
had been made. 

The enormous market created by the five-year increase 


in households plus our hypothetical shift in effective demand 
is measured by the areas between the two curves. The de- 
mand for nonfarm houses having a rental value of over $30 
per month would be eight or nine million dwelling units 
greater than in 1940. On the other hand, and in spite of the 
increase in the total number of families, the demand for 
dwellings with a rental value of $30 or under would be 
four to five million less than the number occupied in this 
price range in 1940. 

The first effect of this shift in demand woud be to force a 
mark-up of the prices of existing structures. Even in a con- 
struction boom, the number of new dwellings built in a year 
is so small an addition to the total supply of houses that 
the market is determined largely by the demand relative 
to the existing supply. New construction could not possibly 
meet such a demand fast enough to prevent people from 
bidding against each other for the older dwellings. 

The participation of new construction in this market de- 
pends of course on the ability to offer the consumer more 
for his housing dollar than the second-hand dwelling. Given 
no greater increase in construction costs than has already 
occurred in the last two years, and five years of added de- 
preciation and obsolescence of the 1940 structures, the 
competitive position of new construction should be no worse 
than it was at that time. The possibilities for designing a 
better house at no greater cost encourage the hope that this 
competitive position relative to the prewar house will be 
greatly improved. 

The area between the two curves on Chart II indicates a 
potential effective demand for eight to nine million addi- 
tional dwellings costing over $3,000 each. This figure needs 
to be discounted in several ways. While the 1940 prices of 
existing structures were generally in line with the prices 
of new dwellings, there were some houses which could be 
marked up to a higher price class and still compete favor- 
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ably with new construction. Furthermore there is the possi- 
bility of modernizing old structures, thereby putting them in 
a higher price class at considerably less expenditure of labor 
and materials than would be required for new construction. 
Also, between 1940 and 1945 we will build somewhere 
between two and three million dwelling units, most of 
which will be between four and five thousand dollars each. 
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The housing market, created by full employment, will 
require an enormous volume of new construction—sufficient 
for a succession of five billion dollar years such as have 
not been seen since 1927. 

It would be quite inaccurate to call this a deferred de- 
mand. In only a very limited sense does the forced curtail- 
ment of construction during the war automatically create a 
postwar market. Demand for better housing always exists 
provided people have the necessary purchasing power. If 
their incomes are not increased, or if the industry cannot 
cut its costs to fit their purse, the demand can be deferred 
indefinitely. If their incomes are reduced, or if there is a 
sharp inflation of construction costs, we can easily revert to 
the stagnation of 1932. 

This analysis of the effect of full employment makes no 
allowance for the possibility of increasing the proportion of 
the consumer's dollar spent for housing. While this alloca- 
tion is not likely to vary over more than a narrow range, it 
does depend to some extent on what can be obtained for that 
expenditure. If the industry can produce a strikingly better 
house at lower cost, it is conceivable that there might be 
fewer shacks with high-priced cars parked in the yard. If 
the industry cannot meet this challenge it is possible that 
the proportion of housing expenditures will be reduced and 
the balance spent for helicopters, television sets or whatever 
gadgets our postwar industry produces. 


THE REPLACEMENT MARKET 

It is important that the very large residential building de- 
mand to be brought about by full employment would be in 
considerabe part a replacement market. We have never had 
a real replacement market for houses. Dwellings usually have 
been torn down only because the site became more valuable 
for some other purpose. Rarely has a single family house 
been torn down to make room for another single family 
house. This is clearly indicated by comparing population 
growth with new construction over the last two decades. 

With a net increase of 5.5 million nonfarm households 
from 1920 to 1930, there were about seven million new 
dwelling units built, a million of which were added to the 
inventory of vacant dwellings. From 1930 to 1940 there was 
a net increase of 4.5 million nonfarm households but, for 
reasons which we have already indicated, new construction 
was less than three million dwelling units. 

We may now be looking forward to a replacement market 
at least as important as the market created by the increase 
in the number of households. There were about four million 
houses with a rental value of less than $20 per month in 
1940 for which there would be no market with full em- 
ployment in 1945. That is, there would be no market if new 
dwellings could be built fast enough to satisfy the demand 
for better housing. 

Under these conditions the rotting out of blighted areas 
would be greatly accelerated. The need and the opportunity 
for urban rebuilding would be correspondingly accentuated. 
This potential shift in effective demand from poorer to better 
housing has an important bearing on the future character 
and location of residential areas and therefore on the whole 
problem of long-range regional planning. 

This replacement demand depends again on what happens 
to construction costs. If these costs go up as fast as con- 
sumers income, the net effect will be an inflation of prices 
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of existing structures rather than a demand for new con- 
struction. 

In the other directions the potentialities are enormous. 
Even with full employment, and the consequent increase in 
the demand for higher priced housing, only one-third of the 
households could afford to pay over $5,000 for a house. 
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Another third would fall in the $3,000 to $5,000 price 
range—a mass market which we have hardly begun to 
exploit. 

The number of houses constructed for less than $5,000 in 
recent years has been small relative to the total number of 
dwellings in this price class which might be displaced. As 
indicated in Chart III, and with due allowance for the fact 
that FHA data is not representative of all construction. 
over half of the dwellings constructed in the five years prior 
to the war cost over $5,000. About 40 per cent cost between 
$3,000 and $5,000, but only one family out of every eight 
or ten in this price class in 1940 occupied a dwelling built 
in the previous five years. A larger proportion was con- 
structed for the much smaller $5,000 to $10,000 market so 
that one family out of every two or three in this price class 
in 1940 was living in a dwelling built in the previous five 
years. 

Houses constructed for less than $5,000 have not been 
sufficiently better than the second-hand structures at the 
same price to cause any widespread displacement of such 
structures. Low-cost housing has been achieved in larger 
part by drastic reduction in the size of the dwelling and by 
elimination of all but the bare essentials. Such housing has 
served a useful purpose. Frequently it has become closer to 
meeting the requirements than the alternative second-hand 
dwelling. As with the first primitive Ford car, it may be 
the starting point for something better. 

There is an enormous potential market if the industry cay 
meet this challenge. The construction industry need not be 
afraid that it cannot contribute its full share to the job of 
maintaining full employment. There are tough problems to 
be solved, but their solution will create a very large demand 
for residential building and indirectly for many other types 
of construction. 


Previous articles on postwar housing published by THe Forum: 
Postwar Pattern (May, 1941). No. 1: Planning (Sept., 1941). 

No. 2: Standardization (Nov., 1941). No. 3: Integration (Oct., 1942). 
Further articles will appear at frequent intervals. 
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NEW DISPLAY TECHNIQUES 


for ‘‘Art of this Century” 


Designed by Frederick J. Kiesler 


Several months ago a new art gallery was opened in New 
York with an unusual accompaniment of newspaper pub- 
licity. Called “Art of this Century,” it contained a perma- 
nent collection of modern painting and sculpture, assembled 
by Miss Peggy Guggenheim. The collection, representing 
all of the many phases of modern art, was sufficiently com- 
plete and had enough big names to attract plenty of atten- 
tion. What seemed to intrigue the papers, however, was not 


the collection as much as the manner in which it was 
displayed. 

There were paintings in boxes with peepholes, paintings 
suspended in mid-air, paintings bewilderingly framed in 
mirrors. One group, on a motor-driven endless belt, ap- 
peared only when the visitor 
interrupted a beam to a_photo- 
electric cell. Sculpture was dis- 
played in a similarly unconven- 
tional manner. In the many com- 
ments, ranging from the ecstatic to 
the amused which appeared in the 
press, two facts were generally 
One that this 


method of “display in space” was 


overlooked. was 
not a sudden freak invention, but a 
technique developed by Kiesler 


almost 20 years ago; the other was 





the fact that modifications of this method have been appear- 
ing museum displays and department-store show windows 
for quite a long time. 

To Kiesler, the framed picture on the flat wall is anathema— 
“a decorative cipher without life or meaning.” From his 
earliest exhibitions he has attempted to present the artist’s 
work as “a vital entity in a spatial whole,” to destroy the 
implication that painting is nothing more than a decorative 
spot on an otherwise uninteresting wall. 

Work in the galleries is arranged in four rooms, one of 
which, the “painting library,” is shown in the sketch and 
photograph on this page. Here there are a series of storage- 
display stands for small pictures, where the visitor may 
sit and look at his convenience. 
These two illustrations, incidental- 
ly, show an interesting contrast be- 
tween concept and realization: the 
sketch indicates a stand with an 
open top, constructed, obviously of 
laminated wood. The furniture as 
executed, on the other hand, has 
a closed top which indicates with 
equal directness the limitations of 
conventional construction in wood. 
Both appear equally suitable for 


their purpose. 
Herrmann—Pir 
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The first demonstration of the “spatial exhibition 
method” was made by Kiesler, at the Theater and 
Music Festival of the City of Vienna, in 1924. Here 
are the comments of Theo van Doesburg, Dutch 
architect and editor, written in October of that 
year: “While traveling through Germany, France, 
Holland and Italy, I studied the results of the 
newest endeavors in the field of architecture. I 
was completely taken by surprise when I faced the 
completely new form of demonstration at the ‘In- 
ternational Theater Exposition of New Theater 
Technique’ at Vienna. In no city in the world have 
I seen anything similar to it. In contrast to previous 
exhibitions, in which art products were hung next 
to one another without relation, in this method of 
demonstration the closest relations between the 
different works were established, by their arrange- 
ment in space. It is extremely important and for- 
tunate that the Theater and Music Festival of Vien- 
na has found a basic, practical and economical so- 
lution to this problem in the new exhibition system 
created by Kiesler.” 

The upper three photographs show the use of 
cantilevers, of displays at right angles to each other, 
of displays tilted to give a better view. These 
methods have been widely used, in many forms; in 
1924 they had all the excitement of a new discovery. 


The second demonstration, also by Kiesler, took 
place at the 1925 World’s Fair in Paris (bottom, 
left). The notes in the exhibition catalog were 
written by Maurice Raynal, a French writer on art: 
“A building system of free tensions in space; and 
the creation of new demands on life, and through 
them, demands for new living conditions—these 
are some of the new and practical ideas so brilliantly 
incorporated in his construction.” 

In this exhibition Kiesler developed his idea much 
further. The entire show was hung from the ceiling. 
using standard wood members bolted together. 
Within the rectangular framework the exhibits— 
models, drawings, photographs, descriptions—were 
organized to form related units. 


The following year, 1926, Kiesler was asked by the 
Bauhaus at Dessau to write a book on his new 
method. In the same year the Vienna exhibition was 
shown in New York. 


The designs for the Guggenheim Gallery in New 
York represent a continuation of these earlier ideas. 
The walls, it will be noted, are still bare: the pic- 
tures hang in space, supported by ropes, straps or 
tape. For display of the three-dimensional abstrac- 
tions, Kiesler sometimes uses his all-purpose chairs. 
sometimes stands which are supported in the same 
manner as the pictures. The four-square rigidity of 
the exhibitions of the 1920’s has been replaced by 
an almost baroque freedom of line and form. 
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Supporting frameworks of cloth tape and Fach wedge has a universal-joint fastening so 

rope for picture display. Wooden wedges are that the picture may be tilted in any direction. 

used to hold the pictures in place. Method of hanging is shown by the back view 
of one of the paintings. 
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Kiesler’s aversion to flat wall displays led to the creation of and variety of lighting fixtures, some concealed, some ex- 





a tunnel-like room in the Surrealist Gallery, with picture sup- posed. Most amusing of the many ingenious display devices 
ee ports based on the idea of the outstretched arm shown in the are the multi-purpose chairs, whose actual and potential uses 
Ab sketch. Pictures are individually lighted and are “framed” range from sitting to supporting paintings and sculpture. 
ai by the space around them. Walls are of thin plywood; the Eighteen of these uses are indicated in the sketches below: 
4 : ceiling, also in the same material, is used for a great number others appear in the photographs. 
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l. Sitting 5. Low 
6. Low 
2. Reclining plat! 





4. Wide-base model support 


3. Small sculpture support 
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SURREALIST GALLERY. FREDERICK J. KIESLER, DESIGNER 
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DISPLAY SCREENS 





Basis of this exhibition for the Red Cross Blood Donor Ser- 
vice is an ingenious system of self-supporting screens which 
can be used in a variety of ways to support pictorial material 
of all types. Consisting of three standardized elements 

open-grid panels, supporting poles (also used as braces) 
and sectional wood bases—the screens may be arranged 
either vertically or horizontally in an almost unlimited 
variety of patterns. Poles and braces are fastened to the 


panels with thumb screws, while the wood bases, used 


90° SETUP WITH SCREENS HORIZONTALLY 





ERNEST BORN, ARCHITECT 
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when the panels are set in the vertical position, are attached 
with long dowels. Assemblies can be set up rapidly and 
demounted repeatedly without damaging the units, which 
require little space for storage. The grid construction of the 
panels puts maximum emphasis on the exhibit material 
itself, tends to open the exhibit area, and facilitates connec- 
tions. Cross-shaped inserts. held in place with dowels, are 
used to fill the openings in the grid at the corners of the 
displays and receive thumb tacks. 


90° SCREENS VERTICALLY 
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Hung on the side of a steep slope facing a busy Los Angeles 
street, this building was remodeled from a 1926 pseudo- 
Spanish villa to serve as a combined office. workroom and 
exhibition space for a group of designers and artists. The 
main studio level, 28 ft. above the street. is reached by a 
combination stairs extending in two straight runs across 
the front of the building, then rising in a free-standing spiral 
at one corner and ending in a short, curving ramp. A lower 
level, still to be remodeled. is reserved for a iuture gallery. 
Studio fittings are designed for maximum flexibility to meet 
the wide range of requirements of the group. which includes 
painters and sculptors as well as designers. Daylighting is 
by a long bank of windows facing north, shaded by a gener- 
ous overhang. and by skylights and a row of clerestory 
windows for the baleony. Artificial illumination is mainly 
fluorescent. 
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GROUP STUDIO Los ancetss, car. 



































PETER GRAHAM HARNDEN, DESIGNER 
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Photos, Horydczak 
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HOUSE IN WASHINGTON,D.C.. DAviD NORTON YERKES, ARCHITECT 





LIVING ROOM 
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Facing a busy thoroughfare on the north, this town house has 
its principal rooms at the back for privacy and better orienta- 
tion. Room sizes are exceptionally generous in view of the 
20 ft. overall width of the plot, and the plan open and excel- 
lently organized. The brick exterior was designed to conform 
with the Georgian character of the neighborhood while meeting 


contemporary aesthetic and practical requirements. 
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MASTER BEDROOM 


Light and through-ventilation for the sec- 
ond-floor bedrooms have been achieved by 
an ingenious combination of the old-fash- 
ioned “light court’—which also serves to 
illuminate and decorate the inside stairway 

and clerestory windows in the interior 
bedroom. This arrangement is shown in 
the longitudinal section at the right, as 
well as the use of the dropped living- 
room floor te provide additional ceiling 
height for this room. The cost of the 
house, which was completed in 1941, was 
approximately $14,000. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Waterproofing — Medusa 
Portiand Cement Co. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—12 and 8 in. 
brick above ist floor; Aquabar Co. damp- 
proofing asphalt. 

INSULATION: Roof—Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Peerless Mfg. Corp. 
WINDOWS: Sash and_= screens—Truscon 
Steel Co. Glass—double strength, quality B, 
and crystal Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
ATTIC STAIR: Sampson disappearing, 
Please Woodworking Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen—Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

PAINTS: Sherwin-Williams Co. 
HARDWARE: Russell & Erwin. 
ELECTRICAL FIXTURES: Kurt Versen Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic 
Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator— 
Frigidaire Div., General Motors Corp. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Crane Co. Cab- 
inets—Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
HEATING: Hot water system. Boiler— 
Kewanee Boiler Corp. Stoker—Auto-Heat 
Corp. Radiators and grilles—American Ra- 
diator Co. Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 
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HOUSE IN WASHINGTON, D. C. DAVID NORTON YERKES, ARCHITECT 







































































INSIDE BEDROOM 















































HOUSE IN HOUSTON, TEXAS © MaAckigE & KAMRATH., ARCHITECTS 


GAR. 19'x1%6" 





Photos. Saint-Thomas 


Designed in an adaptation of the residential style developed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, this house has an open, orderly plan with 
plenty of windows to provide the through-ventilation so important 
in the southwest. A large screened porch is shielded from the ap- 
proach side by a wall of irregular stone slabs and protected from 


the midday sun by broad overhanging eaves. 





HOUSE IN CENTRALIA, ILL. 
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ENTRANCE SIDE 


EAST ELEVATION 


[his medium-sized house has an excellent two-story 
plan and a number of ideas worth careful examina- 
tion. Note particularly the way in which the carport 
has been integrated with the mass of the house. the 
sheltered passage between the carport and the en- 


trance, the exceptionally fine lighting of the en- 





trance-stair hall, and the interesting treatment of the 

screened porch. The splayed kitchen wall, an 

unusual feature, has the advantage of opening up 

the typical U-shaped arrangement of the fixtures and 

eliminating one of the awkward 90-degree corners. if 
Exterior is redwood. Cubage: 26.437 cu. ft.; cost: EE mere 
$12,750 including architect's fee. - 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—Calif. red- 








wood. 
ROOF: Barber Asphalt Co. roofing. Deck— 
Canvas Top, Amalgamated Roofing Co. 
SEWING ROOM FIREPLACE: Damper — Bennett Fireplace 
Co. 


SHEET METAL WORK: Toncan metal, 
Republic Steel Co. 

INSULATION: Roof—Balsam-Wool, Wood 
Conversion Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash and screens—Hope’s 
Windows, Inc. Glass—crystal sheet and 
double strength, quality B. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Linoleum throughout, 
Congoleum-Nairn, tnc. 

DOORS: Huttig Sash & Door Co. 
HARDWARE: Schlage Lock Co. 

PAINTS: Sherwin-Williams Co. and Pratt 
& Lambert, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches 
—Hart & Hegeman. Fixtures—Architectural 
Bronze Studios. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—General 
Electric Co. Refrigerator—Norge Div., Borg- 
Warner Corp. Sink—Eljer Mfg. Co. Cabinets 
—Huttig Sash & Door Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Briggs Beauty- 
ware, Briggs Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—Central Foundry 
Co. Water pipes—copper, Mueiler Brass Co. 
HEATING: Warm air system, Sunbeam, 
Fox Furnace Co. Grilles—Air Controls Prod- 
ucts Co. Thermostat—American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Water 


heater— 
General Electric Co. 
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LIVING ROOM 


REMODELED HOUSE IN BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 





Built in 1897 when Bronxville, N. Y. was an 
artists’ colony of a dozen houses, this house was 
considered unsaleable in 1942 when it was taken 
over by the architect and modernized for his 
own use. Principal structural alterations included 
extending the living room to include a portion of 
the porch, closing the doorways to the dining 
room which flanked the living-room fireplace 
(picture below), a new partition to reduce the 
size of the kitchen and create a rear service hall, 
and division of a large upstairs bath into two 
baths, one serving the maid’s room. Also, the 
old, winding stairway was torn out and replaced, 
and a new partition of corrugated glass built 
between the stairhall and the pantry to light the 
back of the hall. The existing studio, which was 
left unchanged, is used in summer as a work- 
room and recreation room, closed in winter to 
conserve heat. Only alterations in the exterior 
were the removal of the peaked roofs of the 
dormers and provision of new entrance steps. 
A suspended ceiling was added in the living 
room to conceal the existing exposed beams and 
provide space for recessed curtain tracks. 


Photos, Richard Garrison 
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REMODELED HOUSE IN BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
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PETER SCHLADERMUNDT, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


SHEET METAL WORK: Leaders—copper, Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc. 

WINDOWS: Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Weatherstripping—Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—red oak, E. L. 
Bruce Co. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 

PAINTS: U. S. Gypsum Co., Devoe & Reynolds Co., 
Inc. Samuel Cabot, Inc., Socony Vacuum Paint 
Products Co. 

WOODWORK: Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
HARDWARE: Schlage Lock Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring and switches 
—General Electric Co. Fixtures—Kurt Versen Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refrigerator—General Elec- 
tric Co. Cabinet—Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Cabinets—Charles Parker Co. 
PLUMBING: Water pipes—Revere Copper & Brass Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Warm air 
system with self-contained, oil-fired heat generator 
and air conditioner, blower and summer cooling, Ho'!- 
land Furnace Co. 
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To imauguarate this new department, THE FORUM 1s 
presenting a series of six articles on the history of pre- 
fabrication in America, based upon original research by 
the John B. Pierce Foundation. The first article in the 
series, entitled “A Movement Emerges,” appeared in the 
December issue. Tracing the beginning of prefabrica- 
tion as a widespread movement to the extensive pub- 
licity for proposed factory-produced houses in the early 
Thirties, this article reviewed the contributions of non- 
profit foundations and Government agencies such as 
the Forest Products Laboratory, the Purdue Research 
Foundation, the Bemis Foundation, John B. Pierce 


Foundation and other organizations which have exer- 






1. cised a continuous influence on its subsequent develop- 
ment. The second article, published last month under 
the heading: “Ideas—the Stimulus to Change,” covered 
various radical proposals for “mast” houses, “eggshell” 
houses, the “mechanical core” ete., which were the 
initial impetus behind many prefabrication develop- 
ments and have in certain instances suggested practical 
solutions of prefabrication problems. The third article, 


“Concrete—Forerunner to the Movement,” appears be- 
low. 





THE PREFABRICATED HOUSE ‘ 


1 A MOVEMENT EMERGES 
published December 1942 





2. IDEAS 
2. published January 1943 








ne et 3. CONCRETE 


* MW 
th" 
ig forerunner to the movement 





4. STEEL 


prominent in early experiments 





5. WOOD 


material of realization 





6. ‘‘REENGINEERING’ 


the measure of progress 








1. Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford inspect Edison's rly 


early experi- 
ment in poured-in-place, monolithic concrete construction, 1908. 2. 
Use of precast slabs for low-cost housing by Whaley Construction Co., 


(Econo-Crete system), Long Beach, Calif., 1941. 3. Wallace Neff's con- 
crete “bubble house,” built by spraying concrete over 


rubber form, Falls Church, Va., 1941. 
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Free standing house built of precast concrete 
units developed by Grosvenor Atterbury, Archi- 
tect, Forest Hills, L. IL, 1910. 
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3 » | ON CRET E —forerunner to the movement 


THE PRIMARY AIM of prefabrication—to put house production on an in- 
dustrial basis—is almost as old as industrialization itself. The 19th century 
English Utopians, first to recognize the potentially vast productivity un- 
leashed by the Industrial Revolution, were its earliest proponents. They 
noted the contrast—already apparent in their time—between the handi- 
craft methods used in building and the efficient, mass-production tech- 
niques developing elsewhere. For their ideal machine-age cities, they 
proposed that buildings be constructed from standardized, factory-made 
sections of cast iron. 

In suggesting this rather inappropriate material, the Utopians were 
merely indulging in the same kind of thinking that causes their latter-day 
prototypes to wax enthusiastic over the possibility of a postwar house built 
entirely of plastics. Cast iron was then the prime machine-age material, the 
foundry the seat of mass production. Ergo, if housing was to be put on a 
mass-production basis, this could best be done by employing this ver- 
satile and glamorous material. The thought that its high heat conductivity 
and heat capacity, its great weight, its high cost per pound and imperfect 
resistance to the elements made its utility for such a purpose more than 
doubtful probably never entered their heads. Cast iron products were 
coming out of the foundries in a never-ending stream. Intricate patterns 
were being reproduced thousands and thousands of times by a process 
which required little skill, and cost only slightly more than the material 
consumed. Industry had seemingly discovered a method of reproduction 
almost natural in its simplicity. What could be more appropriate than to 
apply this process to the reproduction of building parts, heretofore so 
tediously assembled? 

Actually, of course, cast iron never got much further as a building 
material than its use for ornamentation and for certain limited structural 
purposes. A glorious, but isolated exception was the London Crystal 
Palace (1851)—the first, and still virtually the only large-scale building 
project to be carried out by mass-production methods. In most instances, 
however, the use of cast iron, while it exploited the principle of foundry 
production, applied this principle mostly to nonessential geegaws that 
might have been omitted altogether. The idea of cast building parts— 
wall, floor and roof panels and the like—had to await a more suitable 
material. That material was not long in coming. It was concrete. 

Like cast iron, concrete could be poured into molds where it would 
harden into strong, rigid sections of almost any required size and con- 
figuration with the expenditure of little labor. The process was, in fact, 
simpler than that used in casting iron, since heat was not required and 
the mold did not have to be broken up and reformed from a pattern for 
every section cast. Also, while it shared to a degree cast iron’s disadvan- 
tages of high weight and heat conductivity, it was cheap, everywhere avail- 
able and highly weather-resistant. 

Shortly after the beginning of the present century, these facts led a 
number of experimenters to attempt the construction of concrete houses, 
both here and abroad. Employing either sections cast at the factory and 
trucked to the building site, or cast in place in movable, prefabricated 
forms which could be used to produce almost any number of houses, these 
experiments were conscious attempts to apply the technique of industrial 
production to housing, and were so described by their originators. Such 
experiments have continued ever since, and have been frequently quite 
successful—even highly successful—both in terms of lowered cost (as com- 
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pared with other forms of low-maintenance, fire-resistant construction) 
and of the quality of the buildings produced. All told, there are probably 
thousands of houses and other buildings in the U. S., built, lived in and, 
in some instances, tested in actual use for periods of 25 years, constructed 
by one or another type of prefabricated concrete construction. Many such 
systems have been used only once, for a single house or a single develop 
ment. A few have been responsible for hundreds of houses, and have 
remained in use to the present time. A vast reservoir of experience has 
been accumulated, which, if it has yet to produce a steady, substantial 
flow of development sufficient to guarantee this type of prefabrication a 
permanent, important place in the national building scheme, at any rate, 
entitles it to equal status with any of the other methods so far used. And 
the story of prefabrication in concrete, from its beginnings in the pre 
history of the prefabrication movement, is important for the principles it 
illustrates, the difficulties it reveals and the very real progress it has shown. 


EARLY EXPERIMENTS 


Thomas Alvah Edison, who in 1908 sought to develop a system of inex 
pensive concrete construction, is generally credited with originating the 
idea of the mass-produced concrete house. Actually, there were already 
several such systems in use in Europe at the time Edison began his experi 
ments, and at least one other inventor, Architect Grosvenor Atterbury, 
had been working on still another in the U. S. for about a year. Edison’s 
attempt, however, attracted widespread attention because of the promin 
ence of its sponsor, and has remained in most minds to date the beginning 
of prefabrication in the U. S. 

Edison’s method, as projected and actually tried out in a modified 
version, involved the use of elaborate forms and machinery to make 
possible the pouring of a two-, or even three-story house in a single 
operation, including even a concrete bathtub. Sectional, cast-iron forms, 
bolted together through their reenforcing flanges, were to be assembled 
on the foundation walls to the entire height of the house, ending in a 
centrally located funnel into which the concrete was to be poured. This 
was to be connected to various parts of the structure by distributing pipes 
or troughs equipped with vents to prevent air pockets, and fed from a 
specially-designed concrete mixer equipped with an endless bucket con 
veyor reaching from the ground to the top of the house. A rapidly harden 
ing concrete was to be poured slowly into the forms at such a rate that 
the lower portions would have a chance to harden before the concrete 
forming the upper part of the structure was in place, thus relieving hy 
draulic pressure on the forms. 

Walls, floors, ceiling and roof were to consist of solid concrete with 
reenforcing rods in both directions. In design, the houses followed the 
style of the period, which was expansive and ornate. Despite the attention 
these ideas attracted, they were tried only in a modified form using wood 
forms, and soon abandoned. 

A year earlier Grosvenor Atterbury, a New York architect who had 
been interested in low-cost housing and improvements in house construc- 
tion since 1902, built an experimental structure—little more than a hut— 
from hollow, precast concrete panels he had developed after a study of 
the use of precast concrete abroad. The Atterbury system, as late? 
developed and used extensively at the Forest Hills, L. I., development of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, incorporated most of the refinements that 
have been applied to precast panel construction since, and is worthy of 
detailed description not only because of its early date, but because of the 
unusually high quality and low cost of the houses produced, and the prac- 
licability of the method developed. 





Grosvenor Atterbury, F.A.I.A., has been a prac- 
ticing architect since 1895, and a practicing pre- 
fabricator for almost as long a period. A graduate 
of Yale University and Columbia University 
School of Architecture, he also studied at 
L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, Atelier Blondel. In 1908, 
he developed a system of construction using 
hollow-cored, precast concrete units. Between 
1910 and 1918, he built several hundred houses 
by his method at Forest Hills Gardens, L. lL. for 
the Russell Sage Foundation. Recently, Mr. At- 
terbury has worked out a number of important 
improvements in his system which permit much 
more rapid production of the concrete units and 
reduce the cost of the forms. 

















Patent drawing for Thomas A. Edison's proposed 
method of cast-in-place construction. Edison de- 
veloped his system in an effort to utilize mach- 
inery which he had purchased for his attempt 
to revitalize New Jersey's abandoned iron mines, 
and which had been made valueless by the dis- 
covery of new iron deposits in Michigan. After 
it was determined that the cast-iron forms for 
the type of house he planned would cost $25,000, 
he gave up the scheme in favor of a more con 
ventional method of construction using woodei 
forms. 
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Eight-family row unit built by the Atterbury sys- 
tem at Forest Hills in 1918. Pictures above show 
crane placing hollow, precast wall and roof units, 
picture on facing page completed houses. Orna- 
mental porch roofs, chimney tops and entire 
dormer window sections were one-piece castings, 
factory-finished. Interior side of wall units had 
raised, decorative moldings (visible in the units 
standing near the crane in the first picture), and 
were painted with oil paint after erection. Ex- 
terior faces of the units were natural concrete. 








FLOOR pal 





RIBBED WALL 


Isometric view of the Atterbury system of con- 
struction, showing how floor panels extend 
through the wall to lock the structure together. 
Windows were framed by adjoining wall units, 
instelled on the job. Hollow-cored units were 9 in. 
thick, with 6 in. air space and two 1!2 in. con- 
crete membranes. 
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The Atterbury houses, built at Forest Hills Gardens between 1913 and 
1918, consisted almost entirely of hollow-cored, precast elements, includ- 
ing walls, floors, roofs and even such features as chimneys, porches and 
dormer windows. The typical wall section, which was 8 ft. high and suf- 
ficiently wide to fill the entire space between each pair of windows, con- 
sisted of two 114 in. concrete membranes separated by a 6 in. air space, 
forming a wall 9 in. in thickness. Stiffening ribs, also about 114 in. thick, 
separated the two membranes and provided structural strength sufficient 
to support the floors, without the necessity for steel reenforcement. The 
surface of the concrete unit, as produced in the mold at the factory, pro- 
vided both the exterior and the interior finish surfaces of the wall, even 
incorporating such features as panel moldings to ‘‘dress up”’ the interiors 
of the houses. Result was a wall unit consisting of a single, economical 
material, which was complete as soon as it was put in place, damp-proof, 
of reasonably low heat conductivity compared with other forms of con- 
struction then in use, and required virtually no maintenance. 

Floor, ceiling and roof panels consisted of similar hollow-cored units. 
Floor panels extended out to the face of the wall to lock the structure 
together and provide a platform for the erection of the second-floor wall 
panels, and were cast with a surface of “‘nailcrete” to receive wood floor- 
ing. In some experiments, reenforcing was omitted from even the floor 
panels to simplify casting, and strength sufficient for spans up to 14 ft. 
achieved through increasing the overall depth of the hollow unit and 
adding to the thickness of its bottom membrane. 

Joints between panels were grouted so as to connect the front and back 
faces of the units but leave a hollow space, corresponding to the voids in 
the panels, between. This prevented penetration of moisture through the 
wall at this point, since it was found that whatever moisture did soak 
through the outer membrane evaporated before making its way across 
the 6 in. studlike ribs. In order to provide an exit for any moisture run- 
ning down the inside of the wall, weep holes were formed in the floor 
slabs projecting into the walls to conduct such moisture to the ground. 

As in the case of the Edison houses, those at Forest Hills followed the 
general design trend of the time, with heavy overhangs and elaborate 
porch roofs, chimney pieces and other ornamental features—all factory- 
cast and repeated with suitable variations throughout the development. 
The Atterbury houses, however, were planned as low-cost housing. and 


were considerably smaller than those built by Edison, in some cases as 


narrow as 13 ft. All, or almost all, employed the attic space under the roof 
as finished space, thus utilizing the floor provided by the typical panel 
construction of the second-floor ceiling. 
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dl ie } - 1 ulitien « sswe : h; me Improved casting apparatus, which Mr. Atterbury 
has prov eda that the construction methoc prov 1adeqa a structure that was has recently developed, utilizes a light, inexpen- 


strong, trouble-free, livable and exceptionally durable—in every way sive “jacket” supported in a cradle strong enough 
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; : : : 5 ; ; Jacket can be removed after concrete has re- 
tion with which it can properly be compared. As a production technique ceived its initial set, freeing cradle for another 


it had the outstanding virtue of employing a single, economical material ¢°t¢- 
for the entire shell of the house, and using little more material per sq. ft. 
of wall than would a solid slab 3 in. in thickness. With other systems of SOLID WALL 
precast concrete construction, it shared the disadvantage that the building 
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molds for at least 24 hours. Neither of these disadvantages unduly pen- 
alized the system in its application to a large-scale operation such as For- 
est Hills Gardens, but they tended to prevent its further development for 
individual, free-standing houses for general use elsewhere, and the dupli- 
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cation of the experiment on other large-scale work. Recently, Mr. Atter- Horizontal Reirt> “Jes 
bury has succeeded in perfecting and testing improvements in the produc- {S72 =a ee 
tion technique—including cheaper forms and a system of ‘‘cooking” the +=—“—~ a aati 
concrete so that the forms can be removed from their supporting cradles 7[3""s7"-] eee ee SSS 
within a half hour—which he believes will increase the productivity of the 2:===> POS A BOLT BDNOP TONAL A 
typical panel plant forty-fold, decreasing its cost and increasing its port- C Plaster Applied Direct 
ability, and substantially canceling both disadvantages. 

CORED WALL 
OTHER PRECAST SYSTEMS Horrzorita! heim. Vertical Beimt~ 
Another inventor who used ribbed panels in a precast concrete system was =7Q—== == ay epi “agts Sony eagle 
Simon Lake, the submarine designer. Lake erected his first experimental >), — aria, 
house in 1918, using a thin concrete shell, with ribs resembling studding :| Airspace 
between the inner and outer wall surfaces. The panels were cast in sizes OE Ff IK LA tis ote Aula 
up to 10 x 30 ft., providing a complete wall for the average house in one — n | 7 
piece. The outer shell or skin was only 34 in. thick and the inner shell Flaster Apphead Direct 


4 in. thick with wire mesh reenforcing in both. 

Wood forms used in casting the ribs were allowed to remain in the 
finished panel and in the center of each stud a strip of wood, fitted into Mesh hen 
grooves in the wood forms, was cast in place to provide an insulating c2=o50 = 
material dividing the two faces of the wall. Door and window openings ‘¥ lWertical Rome 
were included in the panels. Floor panels were similar to those used for 
the walls, with concrete joists and cross headers, and were covered with 
finished wood flooring. 
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Various basic types of concrete walls, used in 
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In erection, wall panels extended the height of a single story for both meneiiiis and pescast constuction, witch 
. S are the basis of most of the systems of construc- 


both one- and two-story structures and were mortared into grooves in the tion described in this chapter. 
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Above, Hahn system of construction from precast 
concrete “lumber,” used in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin in 1919. Below, Knapp Unit Wall construction, 
now being extensively employed in California. 





1Construction systems of a similar type were 
developed by R. C. Lafferty and the Connecti- 
cut Pre-Cast Buildings Corp., later Twacht 
man Construction Co. (B.M.S. Report #20). 
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floor units. The panels were delivered to the site on special flat cars and 
hoisted into position with derricks. A steam process was developed to 
cure the panels after casting.! 

Both Lake and Atterbury had at their disposal considerable facilities 
for casting and transporting large, heavy sections, and therefore tended 
to develop construction systems that were beyond the means of the average 
builder. In most of the experimental work that followed, a conscious 
effort seems to have been made to work out systems consisting of smaller 
units which could be more easily handled, even at the expense of com- 
plicating the construction. The fact that much such experimentation was 
carried out on an individual basis made this inevitable, but it also meant 
that the systems thus developed could be duplicated on a small scale almost 
anywhere, and resulted in a period of widespread experimentation in 
which literally scores of systems, differing only in detail, were tried out. 

As in the case of the Atterbury and Lake systems, some of these systems 
employ precast units to form both the exterior and the interior faces of 
the wall. Still others use the concrete sections only as an external shell 
and structural frame, and depend upon ordinary interior finishes attached 
to the inside of the supporting ribs. In the first category are a number 
of methods employing either separate, precast studs, studs cast in place 
after the two faces of the wall have been set up, or studs formed from the 
flanges and ribs of the precast panels. 


Double-Wall Systems 

One such system was that developed by Architect F. McM. Sawyer, in 
frank imitation of the wooden frame house. The Sawyer System? used 
concrete studs on 16 in. centers. Interior and exterior wall surfaces were 
made up of concrete slabs, cast 114 in. thick to resemble pieces of plank- 
ing, 6 in. wide and 32 in. long. In erection, the plank-like slabs were set 
to join alternatively over every other stud and interlocked with precast 
sections that provided a form for the field-poured studs. The exterior 
surface was stuccoed and the interior was plastered. Hollow tile and con- 
crete floors precast in 2 ft. squares were supported by reenforced concrete 
beams poured on the job. 

In the Hahn Concrete Lumber System,? developed about 1919, a some- 
what similar system was used, with studs 30 in. on center. Studs were 
6 x 8 in. in size and resembled more the old post and girder framing of 
early Colonial houses than conventional framing of more recent use. The 
uprights were poured between collapsible wood forms after 12 x 30 in. 
slabs had been set in place and mortared together to form the exterior and 
interior sections of the wall. Slabs were connected and tied together with 
wires Cast into each leaf. The roof and floor were carried on a bond beam, 
and either a wood-framed floor and ceiling or a concrete slab floor and 
ceiling could be used. 

Another development of comparatively recent origin, the Knap System, 
Knap America, Inc., uses smaller horizontal flanged and ribbed slabs to 
form both exterior and interior portions of the wall. Units are about 20 
in. high and 40 in. wide, and are interlocked with joints staggered both 
vertically and horizontally to form a double wall with studs 20 in. on 
centers. Developed in South Africa in 1931, this system was subsequently 
brought to the U. S. in 1938. 

In erection, the flanges of adjoining exterior sections are slipped be- 
tween the double ribs at the center of the interior slabs and vice versa. 
Between the adjoining flanges in this interlocking arrangement run 
separate uprights which act as vertical stiffeners. Pins run through holes 
cast into both the ribs, and the flanges are used to hold the units together. 
In the horizontal joints, the slabs are rabbeted to provide space for a 
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grouted joint, and the rabbeted edge of the lowest course rests on a flange 
in the foundation wall. Waterproof paper linings of the units isolate the 
two faces of the wall. Floors are of conventional construction. 


Single-Wall, “T-Beam” And Ribbed Units 


Many of the precast systems, in the effort to reduce the size of the units 
to be handled on the job, resulted in rather complicated construction, 
The simplicity of the original, one-piece Atterbury unit had been lost in 
this attempt, and with it, much of the reason for employing separate 
concrete membrane for interior finish. In recognition of this fact, a 
number of inventors developed systems where concrete was used to form 
only the external surface and framework of the wall, with conventional 
types of interior finish applied at the site to the inside surface. 

In the Simpson Craft system* developed by John T. Simpson, of New 
ark, N. J., single 40 in. wide precast wall slabs were used with 5 x 8 in. 
studs poured on the site. The slabs were in three sections to form a story 
height wall with division lines coming at the top and bottom line of the 
windows. Both exterior and interior walls were mortared into grooves in 
lintel and sill courses consisting of precast concrete beams. 

In a variation of the system, story-height slabs were used for an exterion 
wall, with the edges of the slabs cast into uprights as they were poured 
on the site. Protruding wires were cast into the studs to hold metal lath 
for a plaster interior finish. Floors, roofs and ceilings were frequently of 
conventional construction, but where concrete slabs were used for the 
interior wall, floors and ceilings could also be of slabs, and even roofs if 
desired. The floor slabs were set on concrete I-beams and ceiling slabs 
rested on the lower flanges of the beams. 

In still another type of development, a studlike frame was incorporated 
as a unit with the wall surfacing, forming the supporting framework at 
the time of precasting. In the Moore Unit System,? developed in 1920 
by the Texas Concrete Construction Co., channel shaped slabs 12 in. wide 
were placed side by side and mortared together. The adjoining flanges 
of the channels thus formed square, studlike supports on 12 in. centers. 
Wooden blocks cast into these flanges and furring strips nailed to the 
blocks supported lath and plaster or insulating board finish applied on 
the site. A continuous concrete girt or belt course bound the slabs to- 
gether at floor and roof levels. Floors were of wood. 

In the ‘T-Stone System? developed by Joseph Winston in 1923, the 
resemblance to wood framing became less pronounced. Slabs of T-shape 
16 in. wide were used. The top of the T formed the exterior wall surface. 
sonding beams which served as girts for floor and ceiling were site cast 
between the stems of the T’s with steel reenforcing bars running through 
holes in the stems. The portion forming the wall was 114 in. thick; the 
stem was about 11% in. thick and 7 in. long. Wood nailing strips were 
attached to the end of the stem in precasting and either lath for plaster 
or fibre board was nailed to this strip for an interior finish. The exterior 
was stuccoed. The slabs, when set up to form a wall, were mortared into 
a groove in the foundation. The same ‘T-shaped units were also used for 
floors and ceilings with the stems acting as joists. 

Beginning in 1934 the Pierce Foundation experimented with precast 
vibrated concrete panels, 3 by 4 ft., for single and double walls. Two 
houses were built. In this first insulated double panel units were used 
with concrete columns and steel beams for walls, floor and pitched roof. 
In the second house single concrete panels, lined with asbestos cement 
board, were used for exterior walls. Floors were double concrete panels. 
These experiments were discontinued since the cost of equipment and 
transportation did not indicate sufficient promise for low-cost housing. 
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Above, Armostone system, a single-wall. precast 
system employing channel-shape units to form 
concrete studs. Below, the Simpson Craft system, 
which used flanges of precast wall panels as a 
form for cast-in-place studs. 
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2Report on Survey of Concrete House Con- 
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ion, licago. This report also lists several 
score similar methods herein omitted for 
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variations of the methods discussed in 
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Above, right, Millard house, Pasedena, Callif., best 
known of the structures by Frank Lloyd Wright 
employing his “Textile Block” method of construc- 
tion, developed in 1921. Details above show 
relief pattern in face of block and method of 
assembling double, hollow walls and joining the 
units with a “warp and woof” of steel reenforcing 
bars grouted into the joints. 
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Special Materials, Methods 


Throughout this work, attempts were made to lighten the slabs by using 
lightweight aggregates, dry porous mixes and various methods of aeration. 
Efforts were also made to obtain quick curing (so that forms could be 
removed without being idle 24 or 48 hours) both in precast and mono- 
lithic construction. Varying techniques, including steam curing, vibra- 
tion, and vacuum processes were used to draw off the moisture. Numerous 
plans were also advanced for varying the texture of the concrete. 

In 1934 John J. Earley, architect, was awarded the medal of the 
American Concrete Institute for making concrete an “architectural 
medium,” after he developed methods for applying aggregates to vary 
the texture and color of the surface of concrete. He developed a house 
(ArcH. Forum, Feb., '40) in which slabs from 1 to 10 ft. and story 
height were attached to 4 x 6 in. uprights spaced 2 ft. on center, and 
cast between wood studs. Crushed stone aggregates, in various colors 
and patterns, were exposed on the surface of the slabs to provide a 
decorative, attractive finish, and window and door frames cast into the 
panels with rounded reveals, sills, etc., formed in one operation. 

Another famed example of the attempt to improve the intrinsic in- 
terest and appearance of concrete as a material was, of course, the “Tex- 
tile Block” process developed by Frank Lloyd Wright in California in 
1921. While not envisioned primarily as a system of prefabrication, this 
process, with its use of a double wall of decorative block units interwoven 
and reenforced by steel reenforcement, came at least as close to a purist’s 
definition of the term as many another which was so intended. In addi- 
tion, it provided an attractive, workable construction system which was 
used with considerable success on a score of projects. 

In the Wright system, a series of thin, square, precast block, with hol- 
lowed edges to receive a mortar grout and two-way reenforcing, formed 
both inside and outside surfaces of the wall, which were tied together by 
wire cross-ties. The block faces were either plain, paneled, or decorated 
with relief ornament, which was repeated over large areas of the finished 
































wall. Doors, windows, etc., were set in the wall in the ordinary fashion, 
and the balance of the construction was conventional. 

Still other systems were developed to produce solid masonry by new 
processes involving at least partial prefabrication, with various surface 
veneers such as stone or brick. One method that was devised to create a 
solid wall of this type used large sections precast on the floor of the build- 
ing and then hoisted into position with a specially designed derrick o1 
hoist. In 1938 the Elmhurst Laboratory of the Portland Cement Asso 
ciation devised a hoisting mast to lift into place whole walls that had been 
precast horizontally on the site and allowed to set for two days. 

Earlier the Carroll Tri-Ply System, based on the same method, had been 
developed by Samuel P. Carroll, an engineer of Chicago, and used for 
several hundred houses. In this system, entire walls were precast on a 
cast-in-place floor. Four inches of cinder concrete were poured over a 
waterproof insulation board, then 2 in. of cement mortar with wire reen 
forcement poured over the cinder concrete. For an exterior finish, stones 
were embedded in this mortar. The slab was then lifted into place by a 
derrick, using eye bolts cast into the slab. Rods cast into the concrete and 
projecting from the slabs were twisted together to hold the walls of the 
house in place. The result was a solid wall similar in many respects to 
ordinary masonry, but produced much more quickly and with less expen 
diture of skilled labor. 


MONOLITHIC SYSTEMS 

At first glance, the various systems of monolithic, cast-in-place concrete 
construction which have developed parallel to the systems using precast 
units may seem even further removed from true prefabrication, but this 
is not necessarily the case. Edison’s system employed this method, and 
certainly envisioned the industrial production of houses. Other methods, 
since proposed, have in the same fashion attempted the use of prefabri 
cated forms for the efficient reproduction of houses on an industrial basis. 
Many of these have at least the same claim to be considered a part of the 
prefabrication movement, although in some instances the line separating 
mere improvements in conventional construction from a basic new ap 
proach is not entirely clear. 
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Above, Carroll “Tri-Ply” method of monolithic 
wall construction. Rock faced panels were cast 
on the floor, raised into position with a special 
hoist. Picture below shows apparatus for casting 
double monolithic walls according to the Van 
Guilder system, using a collapsible metal form. 





Below are two views of the process of construc- 
tion developed by John J. Earley. Washington. 
D. C., “craftsman in concrete” in 1935. Earley’s 
precast panels were faced with decorative, 
crushed-stone aggregates, attached to a wood 
frame to which conventional interior finishes were 
applied. 
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Miles Berne 





Hayes “Econocrete” system of cast-in-place con- 
struction. 1. shows sectional exterior form, 2. 
room-sized interior form. 3. is a “cut-away” set-up 
of the typical wall, showing hollow core and 
method of reenforcing and installing pipes and 
wires. 4. shows section of completed walls. 
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Most of the monolithic systems, unlike those using precast sections, 
have used solid, load-bearing walls, rather than what amounts to a system 
of framing. In order to avoid thickening the whole wall for increased 
structural support, however, many have made provision for the pouring 
of column-like thickened wall sections where needed for structural sup- 
port. Further, with the increasing emphasis upon insulation, still others 
have employed methods to create an insulating air space within the wall 
or a space where insulating material could be inserted. In some instances, 
this has been accomplished by creating studlike projections on the back 
of the wall to which an interior finish could be attached. 

The basis of the monolithic systems were the forms devised for pouring 
the walls and floors. Some of these forms provided for pouring a whole 
wall at once. Others were designed for a method whereby a section was 
poured and the forms either raised or moved forward along the wall, or 
both, to pour other sections. 

The Morrill System, developed by Milton Dana Morrill in 1908, used 
metal pan forms for pouring a 3 in. solid concrete wall in sections of 
varying size, using multiples of 2 x 2 ft. forms. The two assembled sec- 
tions were hinged so that they could be released and swung either forward 
or upward on the wall to pour another section as soon as the concrete 
in one section had set. 

In the Lambie System, developed by the Lambie House Corp. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, monolithic concrete walls were poured between a series of 
metal, pan-type forms, 9 in. wide and of wall height, placed side by side 
and held in place by steel angles fitted into notches in flanges on the 
exterior of the pans. Flat roofs could be poured with the same forms, or 
pitched roofs of conventional wood construction could be used. Floors 
were monolithic slabs poured in the same way, and finished with wood 
flooring, which was attached to metal clips embedded in the concrete. 

Another system, developed by the Van Guilder Double Wall Co. be- 
tween 1910 and 1915 and patented in 1917, provided for a double or a 
hollow wall of the monolithic type with each half of the wall from 2 in. 
to 4 in. thick, and an air space between. The wall was poured in courses 
91% in. high and from 2 ft. to 5 ft. long, using sheet metal forms with a 
lever arrangement by which the forms could be released and moved along 
the wall. The courses were poured continuously around the wall and 
then a new course placed on top of the previous one. A stiff mix was used 
and tamped down, making it possible to move the forms without long 
waits and thus pour three or four courses in a day. 
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Another system for producing hollow or double walls of the monolithic 
type was that developed by K. T. Frost of the Hollow Concrete Wall Co.., 
Mitchell, S. D. Frost used wooden forms on the outside of the wall and 
removable sheet metal cores for the hollow interior. Forms were of vary 
ing size in lengths of 4, 6 and 8 ft. and were moved progressively upward 
on the wall. Other systems providing walls with hollow cores included 
the Kiel and Larsen Systems, and that of the Monolithic Hollow Wall Co. 

As in the precast houses, the attempts to utilize concrete in monolithic 
prefabrication by reengineering the structural support have been limited. 
The problem of weight or of quick curing has been approached in both 
monolithic and precast construction by attempts to change the nature of 
the concrete, but these efforts dealt with the substance of the material 
itself, rather than with the way in which it was used. Very recently, how- 
ever, there have been attempts to approach the subject by modifying the 
basic structure, in order to develop systems applicable to low-cost housing. 

In 1939 Hayes Econocrete Forms, Inc., of Los Angeles, developed a 
system of pouring four complete walls for a room in one operation for a 
structure with a hollow-cored wall intended for the low-cost housing field 
(ArcH. Forum, Mar. ’39). Complete room size forms were lifted in place 
with a derrick. In removal, the forms for the cores were collapsed in a 
series of accordion pleats. The exterior and interior walls, which were 
reenforced with a wire mesh, were 2 in. thick with an air space of 6 in. 
Steel-reenforced, vertical ribs in the space within the wall were formed on 
2 ft. centers, so that each 2 ft. section of the monolithic wall became a 
boxlike girder with the stress spread through the ribs and the wall surface. 

Still more extreme was the monolithic house designed by Wallace Neff, 
architect, a series of which were erected at Falls Church, Va., in 1942, 
in an attempt to develop a low-cost war house financed by Jesse Jones’ 
DHC. Using an inflated half balloon as a form, Neff built igloo shaped or 
“bubble” houses out of concrete. Door and window forms were placed 
against the sides of the balloon and thin concrete “Gunite” was sprayed 
over a wire mesh reenforcement. ‘The surface was in three layers: a | in. 
layer at the bottom, covered with a layer of insulation, and then a final 
2 in. layer of concrete sprayed over the insulation. After the concrete had 
set, the balloon form was deflated and window forms removed. 

This house illustrates another application of the principle of shape 
engineering projected by Corwin Willson for his egg-shell house of ply- 
wood and utilized by both Martin Wagner and Buckminster Fuller in 
their igloo houses in steel. There was no frame and the structure depended 


Photos, Eisenstaedt-Pir 


Progressive views (above and facing page) show- 
ing the method of construction used in Wallace 
Neff's famed “bubble” houses, built in 1941. 1, 
shows foundation slab ready to receive form, 
which is being put in place in 2. and is shown 
partially inflated in picture 3. Form was a huge 
rubber bag on which “Gunite” concrete, plus 
layers of insulation and waterproofing, was 
sprayed. Balance of process is shown con next 
page. 





Wallace Neff, Hollywood, Calif., architect and 
designer of palatial homes for movie stars, studied 
at Boston Tech and spent five years in Europe 
and a few more in the shipbuilding business be- 
fore beginning his architectural practice. He 
developed his balloon house as architect for the 
Defense Homes Corp. 























































































THE PREFABRICATED HOUSE 
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Final stages in the construction of the Neff 
“bubble” house (see also pictures on preceding 
page). 4. shows workman applying first “Gunite” 
coating, which was followed by insulation and 
a layer of waterproofing, shown being applied 
in picture 5. Views 6. and 7. show almost-com- 
pleted and completed houses, which consisted 
of two such dome-like units separated by a con- 
necting link of conventional block construction. 








upon its shape to carry the stress throughout the reenforced concrete skin 
that formed the wall itself. One form of the house used two igloos con- 
nected by a flat-roofed section with a living room in one igloo or bubble 
and two bedrooms in the other. Entry hall, kitchen and bath were in 
the connecting structure. 

As in the case of the systems employing precast concrete units, most of 
the methods of monolithic concrete construction have suffered from the 
disadvantage that, in order to develop really efficient new forms of con- 
struction, a considerable investment in forms and equipment has been 
required. This investment, in terms of the value of the quantity of 
product produced, has not been highly productive, owing primarily to 
the length of time the concrete must remain in the forms. Moreover, in 
most instances this equipment has been heavy and hard to move from 
place to place, as is essential in the use of the monolithic systems and 
desirable in the case of those employing precast units, in order to reduce 
transportation between plant and site. 

During the period when most of these experiments were being carried 
out, the use of concrete in low-cost housing has progressed enormously, 
to a point where more than a tenth of the nation’s houses are each year 
built from precast concrete units. But this has been done through the 
development of the simple, 8 x 8 x 16 in. concrete block, rather than any 
of the more complicated systems which more nearly represent the usual 
conception of prefabrication. Far from Gemonstrating that such systems 
are inherently “impractical” this actually proves the converse—that con- 
crete construction is tending in this direction and will undoubtedly go fur- 
ther along this road. Present conditions, with their demand for nonprior- 
ity construction techniques, speed, and labor-saving methods, may well 
push it further and result in the improvement of many of the present sys- 
tems, as well as the development of new ones. After the war new methods 
of handling concrete, some new plastic material with the advantages of 
concrete and without its high weight and heat conductivity, may result 
in the development of the plastic house so many are predicting. If so, the 
experience already gained in the handling of plastic concrete will provide 
an excellent beginning for such a system of construction. 


(The fourth chapter of The Prefabricated House: Steel—Prominent in the Early Stages, will 
appear in the March issue. To any reader who is interested in studying particular aspects 
of the subject further THE FORUM will supply without charge a complete bibliography of 85 


FORUM articles on prefabrication published since 1932.) 
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HEADQUARTERS BUILDINGS 
FOR A PROGRAM OF 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


THE Rural Electrification Administration is one of a group 
of Federal agencies created to meet some of the problems 
of the farming section of the population. Its objectives are 
clearly stated on the inscription (above) which has been 
placed on the headquarters building of one of its coopera- 
tives. Its accomplishments are summarized below. The 
buildings presented here are an important part of these 
accomplishments, not because they are an inevitable result 
of a program of electrification, but because they again 
demonstrate how an intelligently directed enterprise can 
produce culturally valuable as well as materially impressive 
results. The work of the Farm Security Administration will 
be remembered in this connection: instructed to deal with 
the critical problems of migratory farm labor, FSA pro- 
duced buildings and communities which have since become 
known far beyond the borders of the country. These head- 
quarters buildings for the REA cooperatives represent a 
similar “plus,” for they too have created new standards of 
architectural quality in rural communities. Their tangible 
demonstration of what rural architecture might be like has 
already set in motion new social forces whose full potential 
will be realized after the war. REA has again shown, as did 
TVA before it, that a rounded planning program inevitably 
creates by-products which may be no less significant, in the 
long run, than the initial objective of the program. 

REA’s big immediate achievement is that it rushed in where 
the private utilities feared to tread—and got away with it. 
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The big obstacle to rural electrification, prior to the creation 
of REA in 1935, was the unwillingness of power companies 
to extend their lines into farm areas. This reluctance stem- 
med quite understandably from the fact that power lines are 
costly, and returns, in the sparsely settled countryside, are 
low. The first job to be tackled by REA, therefore, was the 
development of practices which would reduce initial costs, 
and the engineers and researchers did the job so effectively 
that the cost of rural power lines dropped to one-half of what 
it had been. Part of this impressive slash in price was the 
result of improved construction; of equal importance was 
the thoroughgoing standardization of previously haphazard 
building practices. 

It is not possible to understand the significance of this pio- 
neering work without a picture of the operation as a whole. 
In the first seven years of its existence REA built almost 380,- 
000 miles of rural power lines at a saving of $700 or more 
per mile, a very substantial sum when deducted from 
the electric bills of the consumers. Construction extended 
through 46 states, Alaska and the Virgin Islands. There are 
about 800 cooperatives which have been financed through 
REA funds, and each will eventually own its own power sys- 
tem free and clear. In addition to the million farm homes 
which now get REA power, there are 20,000 rural schools 
with electric light for the first time, and over 3,000 manu- 
facturing and processing plants. In the light of the urgent 
need for maximum food production REA has more than 
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justified its widespread operations during the past seven 
years. 

On at least one other account REA may be said to have 
earned the approval of the man in the street: it is a self- 
liquidating financing agency. In 1936 the Congress alloca. 
ted $640,000,000 for loans to power cooperatives. A major 
problem from the start was to meet the demands of farm 
groups all over the country, as applications invariably ex- 
ceeded the money available for loans. The natural eager- 
ness on the part of farmers for electricity, and the labor- 
saving devices that went with it, was materially increased by 
the manner in which REA loans were allocated. The local 
sponsoring group, usually a cooperative, makes the loan, 
mortgages the property and agrees to pay the loan, with the 
same low-interest rates the Government pays on long-term 
obligations, and it agrees to repay the loan within 25 years. 
Farmers have joined the cooperatives without hesitation, 
because they assume no personal financial liability. There 
is no better indication of the flourishing state of the co- 
operatives than the last financial statement of REA, which 
shows that repayments on loans in advance of due dates 
now total around $8,000,000. So much for the financial and 
operational picture: the long-term social perspective is even 
larger. The number of electrified farms in the country has 
quadrupled since 1935, but the total remains unimpressive, 
for it still leaves 62 per cent without power. Our farms have 
lagged far behind the cities in the matter of living standards, 
a situation very accurately reflected in the steady flight of 
rural youth to the urban centers, where opportunities and 
rewards were incomparably greater. This exodus, which 
stopped only during the worst of the depression years, con- 
tinually drained the countryside of its best people, leaving 
the rural areas even less able to close the gap between city 
and country. To a degree not always realized, living stand- 
ards can be measured in terms of electric power. With 
power come automatic heat. washing machines. adequate 


lighting. vacuum cleaners and all the other labor-saving 





HEADQUARTERS CONSTRUCTED 


° HEADQUARTERS ACQUIRED 
a GENERATING PLANTS CONSTRUCTED 
A GENERATING PLANTS ACQUIRED 


devices for the home. On the farm itself, power means 
electric milkers, churns, incubators, brooders and the hun- 
dreds of other machines whose worth can be measured di- 
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rectly in terms of increased productivity. For churches, 
schools and other rural community buildings, electricity 
brings the cultural advantages of the 20th century. Above 
all, it is the indispensable basis for industrial decentraliza- 
tion. Most planners agree that the small, efficient factory 
will be an integral part of the future rural scene, and that 
it will be one of the most powerful factors in the process of 
bringing rural standards up to the city level. REA’s work, 
therefore, not only follows a trend, but implements a desir- 
able social objective. There is another need of farmers which 
is much closer to fulfillment because of the extension of 
power lines—the rural community center. A survey by the 
Agricultural Extension Service in Illinois indicates that 
community buildings are needed for “organizations carrying 
on social functions, extension work, plays and entertain- 
ments, recreation and athletics, demonstrations, church func- 
tions, exhibits, community fairs, carnivals and part-time 
adult education classes. They are also needed for work cen- 
ters, with facilities for repairing home and farm equipment, 
furnishings and tools, for canning and preserving and for 
processing agricultural commodities for market.” This is a 
large order, and it is beyond the scope of the power co- 
operatives. Nevertheless, these scattered REA _ buildings 
have already provided the entering wedge. 

In many cases, for instance, the REA headquarters has been 
located on a plot of 5 to 25 acres, donated by civic groups 
with the understanding that the land would be used for a 
future community center. One REA cooperative is already 
planning an eventual development which will include indoor 
and outdoor recreational facilities, workshops, a model farm, 
a cold storage locker, cannery and processing plants. All 
of this preliminary activity, let it be noted, is the result of 
stringing up some power lines, with the additional stimulus 
of a long-range plan. Postwar building will take its architec- 
tural direction from the excellent REA cooperative head- 
quarters which are shown here. 

Space for the REA power cooperatives was obtained on 
rental, at the beginning of the program, using converted resi- 
dences, garages, warehouses, stores, etc. Many of the co-ops 
soon showed a desire to acquire their own buildings, but 
the properties purchased did not always offer the best se- 
curity for the funds borrowed, nor were they particularly 
efficient in operation. This situation led to the beginning 
of experiments in providing central guidance for the co-ops, 
and the first step was the appointment of Roland Wank, 
Chief Architect of TVA, as consultant. The first projects 
under the new setup were designed in the consultant’s office. 
In some instances working drawings, specifications and 
supervision were handled by local architects. These new 
buildings came in for a good deal of favorable attention, and 
soon the other cooperatives were applying for architectural 
services of the same type. As the design program began to 
take on a permanent character, the question of who was to 
prepare plans arose. There were some who felt that the 
cooperatives would be best served by an architectural office 
in REA; others suggested turning all jobs over to a private 
firm. The final decision, however, was that the work be done 
by local architects, with guidance by a highly competent pro- 
fessional staff maintained by REA. The function of the 
central group was to pass on experience accumulated in the 











The Tri-County building, in Portland, Michigan, is 
a combined diesel generating plant and office head- 
quarters. Its main element, the generating room, has 
been treated as a display feature, from both inside 
and outside the building. The customary offices for 
a distribution cooperative are located in the right end 
of the building. Note the accordion partition between 
lobby and meeting room, giving excel'ent flexibility in 
the use of these spaces. Architect and Engineer: J. & G. 
Daverman Company. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 

SN eee 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—light gray face brick with 
common brick backing and salt glazed tile interior finish 
in generator room. Plaster finish in office portion. Interior 
partitions— stud with plaster finish in offices. Roof 
framing—steel girders and joists over generator room, 
bar joists over office and garage areas. Floor construction 
—concrete slab. 

ROOF: 5-ply pitch and gravel. 

FLOORS: Monolithic cement in generator, auxiliary and 
garage and storage areas; asphalt tile in office and public 
spaces. 

WINDOWS: Steel projected sash. 

INSULATION: Rigid insulation board on all roof decking. 
HEATING: Forced air heating and ventilating system. 
Combination waste heat and oil fired arrangement. 
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design of headquarters buildings, and to guard the interest 
of the lending agency. Certain standards were recommended 
to the local architects: lettering, counters, bulletin boards, 
flagpoles, norms for windows, etc. 


This procedure has 
worked well. 


It gave work to private offices, provided a 
reasonable degree of standardization, so that an REA office 
would be instantly recognizable as such, and the review of 
drawings by the REA group of architects gave assurance of 
a high standard of planning and design. After this system 
had been in effect for some months, Roland Wank withdrew, 
and the work was transferred to Henry Shotwell, who took 
charge of the continuing program. 

REA’s description of the operation of the architectural unit 
is interesting: “Project applications in connection with co- 
operative buildings are received, and direct contact is estab- 
lished between the architectural unit and the Board of 
Directors of the cooperative. Naturally enough, the mem- 
bers of the Board are inclined to propose plans for the future 
in the image of their past experiences, which are often 
limited to a small town and its immediate surroundings. 
Architecturally speaking, they sornetimes propose structures 
ranging from a replica of the feed and grain store to an 
imitation of the county court house, much reduced in scale. 
The usual shortcomings of small-town structures from the 
viewpoint of fireproofness, permanence, light, ventilation and 
efficiency of arrangement tend to be accepted as normal 
rather than as obsolete standards. The REA approach often 
strikes the management of such co-ops with something of a 
shock; the discussions, therefore, often extend over a con- 
siderable territory including standards appropriate to this 
mechanical age, and the function of electricity and dis- 
tributing cooperatives in bringing about the world of to- 
morrow. Stress is laid on the results which can be attained 
if the co-op thinks of itself not merely as a substitute for a 
private business organization, but rather as a front-line force 
to secure for rural America the benefits of modern civiliza- 
tion. It should be noted that the meetings are a testimony 
to the innate ability and eagerness of rural people to grasp 
such ideas and to take their place in forward-looking move- 
ments. As a rule, when the buildings are finished, boards 
of directors, employes and membership alike are satisfied 
and extremely proud of them and never want to go back to 
the concept with which they originally approached the enter- 
prise.” 


REQUIREMENTS: HEADQUARTERS BUILDINGS 


In selecting the site for the construction of a cooperative 
headquarters, REA has encouraged the practice of giving 
preference to locations just outside the town limits. Naturally 
the town selected should be as near the center of the project 
as possible and also should be a fairly good shopping 
center. 

The cooperative is usually encouraged to secure a tract of 
one to five acres, so that there will be ample space for the 
building, parking areas, truck service yard and pole yard. 
From a public relations viewpoint it is advantageous to 
have the building on a much-traveled highway. 

In general, the plan requirements are standardized; however, 
the size of the office, garage and warehouse area depend 
upon the size of the project. No matter what the size of the 
project, the following elements are required in every office. 
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The headquarters of the Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, in = 
Huntingdon, Pa., was completed about a year ago. It is built 

of light gray face brick, with concrete block backing. The plan 

is a good example of the earlier type with the meeting room 
upstairs. Architect: Edmund George Good, Jr. 
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The Burt County headquarters, at Tekamah, Nebraska, is built ~ 
of reenforced concrete. Its layout is considerd by REA as one 

of the best yet developed. Especially workable features are 
the lobby and meeting room, used separately or together, and the 
manager’s office, which overlooks both garage and general 
ofice. Architect: H. H. Henningson Engineering Co., Inc. 
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The two buildings at the right indicate the latitude with which > 
REA views its own recommended standards. Top O’Michigan 
(plan above) is executed in the native limestone of northern 
Michigan, while the building at Johnson City, Texas (right) 
also uses local rock. The building was put up as part of a 
NYA project. Architects: Top O’Michigan, J. & G. Daverman 
Co.; Pedernales, Roland A. Wank and Mario Bianculli, TVA. 
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1. A large unobstructed display window for electrical ap- 
pliances and farm equipment. There is usually a brightly 

colored tacking board in one corner of the window for the 
display of posters and other material of interest. 

2. A lobby and reception room for consumers when they 

come to pay bills, attend meetings or for other purposes. 
This lobby is always adjacent to the display window. 

3. A cashier’s counter which is generally placed at one end 
of the reception room and usually forms the only separation 
between that area and the general office. 

4. Except in the smallest buildings, there is an office for 
the superintendent or manager. It is located where the 
manager may observe the general office and service yard. 
5. Garage and warehouse area is used for trucks and for the 
storage of line equipment and material. Storage space is 
customarily located at the rear of the garage. 

6. Toilet facilities are an important requirement, and are 
placed for accessibility to the general office, garage and 
public area. 

7. Some form of assembly room is needed for the monthly 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the cooperative. In 
the smaller projects these meetings are sometimes held in 
the superintendent's office. At first the assembly rooms were 
placed on the second floor, usually above the lobby. In 
later buildings they are on the first floor, adjacent to the 
lobby and separated from it by folding doors. 

8. Supply closets for office material, coat closet. a janitor’s 
closet with slop sink, and space for the heater unit (if 
needed) are general requirements of every plan. 

These are the general requirements. Orientation, contours 
and size of plot, naturally, have a strong influence on the 
plan. It will be noted that some of the buildings include a 
power plant. This factor, however, does not usually change 
the office requirements. Some of the larger plants contain 
office space for the transmission of personnel as well as for 
the distribution cooperative, and in such cases the plan is so 
arranged that public facilities may be used jointly. 

The location of cooperative headquarters within the com- 
munity is not strictly a part of the design process, but it 
has received careful consideration from the REA architec- 
tural group. This problem is studied not only from the 
cooperative’s point of view (convenience for public and 
employes, real estate trend, value of the proposed site) but 
also in relationship with the community. It was recognized 
that in small towns, a modern building, attractively land- 
scaped and with plenty of light and air around it. would 
exert an influence on the development of its surroundings. 
and that this feature should be utilized to guide the growth 
of rural towns in desirable directions. Many of the co- 
operatives have already acquired sufficient land to permit 
the development of a complete community center. 


and Mario Bianculli, both of TVA. Since 1941, Henry Shotwell, 


assisted by David E. Lovell, has been in charge of the architec- 


tural unit, now known as the “Building and Structures Section of 


the Design and Construction Division.” Division Chief is Guy 


W. Thaxton. Present acting head of the section is Carlton F. 


Blickley. 
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FUTURE 
OFFICE 


Architects for the earliest REA buildings were Roland A. Wank 
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The Border Counties Cooperative is located in Warroad, Min- 
nesota, near the Canadian border. It is the most recently com- 
pleted REA generating plant. Placing of the storage area at 
the rear permits future expansion of the generator room. As 
in the Tri-County plant (page 81) the generating room is also 
used as a display feature. Architect, engineer and contractor: 
General Engineering Corporation. 
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The Clay County building at Keystone Heights. 
Florida, was the first designed by REA, and many 
of the features were subsequently incorporated in 
the design standards. The color scheme, repeated 
on later projects, is light gray for walls, with yellow 
lettering and blue copings and sills. The three 
illustrations below show the building for the Middle 
Tennessee cooperative, at Shelbyville. Architects: 


Roland A. Wank and Mario Bianculli, TVA. 
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The steam plant for the Tri-State Power Cooperative at 
Genoa, Wis., is the largest yet built with REA funds. It is to 
have 300 miles of transmission lines, will supply twelve or 
more distribution cooperatives, providing service for more 
than 15,000 farms in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. Ulti- 
mately to be linked up with another REA generating plant. 
it is designed to become the largest cooperative generating 
system in the world, serving 50,000 farms and other users. 
The plant is located between a railroad and the Mississippi 
River, and uses the transportation facilities of both. The site, 
while not large, has all necessary facilities. Because large 
numbers of visitors were expected, including members of 
the various cooperative committees, the public spaces have 
been given more emphasis than is customary. The lobby is 
two stories in height, has an exposed steel framework, and 
opens to a second floor balcony from which the generator 
room may be observed. The balcony also serves as a foyer 
to the auditorium, which has a seating capacity of 300. The 
level floor permits use of the room for social purposes as 
well as lectures, displays and motion pictures. 

The plant was originally designed and built for two units. 
with provisions for expansion to a total of four generators. 
Due to the imminence of war, the cooperative decided to 
proceed immediately with the full program, and the plant 
now stands complete. 

The unusual size of the offices and other service facilities 
is due to the large amount of maintenance work done, and 
because billing, purchasing and warehousing for the member 
cooperatives is carried on at this building. The blackout 
ventilators are an interesting feature. They appear in the 


lower photograph on the facing page and in the details. 


INTERIOR FINISHES 








Public Spaces and Offices: mastic tile floor, plaster walls, plaster 
ceilings, painted. 

Office partitions are glass and steel, baked-on enamel, of remov- 
able type. 

In Auditorium floor is mastic tile, wall wainscot is acoustic tile, 
walls are plaster, and ceiling is acoustical plaster. 

In toilets, floors and walls are lined with tile. Ceilings are plaster, 
stalis are metal, fixtures are vitrified china. 

In Generator Hall, Machine Shop and Accessory Spaces, floors are 
cement hardened and integrally colored; walls are lined with large 
size glazed tile, blue-green; roof construction is exposed. 

in all other spaces floors are cement, with hardening but without 
color, and walls and ceilings are painted with cement paint. 
Lighting is both direct and indirect and the building is floodlighted. 
All Public and Office Spaces are fully air-conditioned. 
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The Upshur Cooperative, at Gilmer, Texas, 
has the largest project headquarters 
undertaken by any REA system. It serves 
one of the largest membership groups in 
the country and has extensive rural lines. 
The building is located on 26 acres of 
land, donated by the cooperative’s sup- 
porters, and it is planned to develop 
around it a complete rural educational 
and recreational center after the war. The 
meeting room is used for demonstrations 
of kitchen equipment, membership meet- 
ings and educational conferences. 

Designers: Roland A. Wank and Mario 
Bianculli. Architect: Preston M. Geren. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—precast stone 
with brick backing and plaster finish. In- 
terior partitions—stud with plaster finish. 
Auditorium trusses—wood. Roof framing— 
wood with hung ceiling. Floor construction 
—concrete slab. 

ROOF: 15 year bonded pitch and gravel. 
INSULATION: 4” rock wool in all ceilings 
except garage and warehouse. 

FLOOR: Monolithic cement finish. 
WINDOWS: Steel casement. . , - 

HEATING: Natural gas, duct and unit MEETING ROOM 
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DEMONSTRATION KITCHEN 
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CAMOUFLAGE AND BLACKOUT 
PAINTS (40) 


ae 


PRODUCTS AND USES 
(oe. 43-148) 


148 Pages Crammed With Information For Architects On Maintenance and 
Paint Protection. Coupon Below Brings A Free Copy For Your Files. 


ITTSBURGH’S “Maintenance and 

Buying Guide” is the most com- 
prehensive book of its kind ever 
offered. The first 48 pages contain a 
detailed maintenance guide for every 
type of surface from roofs to cellar 
floors. Here you will find the facts 
you require when clients ask your 
advice on questions of maintenance. 
Also included in this book is a com- 
plete catalogue of paints, finishes and 


other items necessary for property 
protection, with full instructions for 
their use. 247 color swatches make 
the selection of suitable colors easy 
and simple. 

Although new construction is limited 
for the duration, there are no restric- 
tions On maintenance and repairs. 
Since the war has placed this special 
emphasis on property protection, the 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 


PITTSBURGH 


GLASS COMPANY 


PENNA. 





Pittsburgh ‘Maintenance and Buying 
Guide” Revomee a “must” for every 
architect’s office today. The coupon 
below will bring you a free copy by 
return mail. 


4 SEND FOR A COPY TODAY! 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Dept. A. F. 3 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me postpaid a free copy of your 
“Maintenance and Buying Guide.” 


Name 





Address 





City State__ 
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Honoring 
the Men and Women of 
Warren Webster & Co. 





“for outstanding achievement 
in producing war equipment” 


On December 12th, 1942, Robert P. 
Patterson, Under Secretary of War, 
addressed the men and the women of 
Warren Webster & Company in praise 
of their work on war production and 
announced the award of the Army-Navy 
“E” to the Webster Organization. Mr. 
Patterson wrote: 


“This is to inform you that the Army 
and Navy are conferring upon you the 
Army-Navy Production Award for out- 
standing achievement in producing war 
equipment. 


“The award consists of a flag to be 
flown above your plant, and a lapel pin 
which every member of Warren Web- 
ster & Company may wear as the mark 
of an inspiring contribution to the future 
of our country. 


“Your accomplishment during the 
past year has set a high standard of 
practical patriotism, yet the Army and 
Navy are confident that your record in 
the future will raise that standard even 
higher.” 





This badge of honor will be worn 
proudly by every employee of Warren 
Webster & Company. It is a daily re- 
minder that their production at high 
rate and quality is urgently needed for 
Victory . . . production of Ordnance 
materials for our fighting men. . . pro- 
duction of Webster Steam Heating 
Equipment for Army and Navy build- 
ings, war plants, ships and other essen- 
tial uses. 

Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal U. S. Cities 









” Steam Heating 
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Myron Davis 


PAUL G. 


HOFFMAN: 
catalyst...” 


“We shall serve as 


man of CED’s work: “We shall attempt to 
serve as a catalyst, hoping to help Ameri- 
can businesses everywhere to mobilize 
their own activities for the common objec- 
tive.” 


POSTWAR NOTES 

®& Other forages by private industry into 
postwar planning were made by the Pro- 
ducers Council’s Arthur H. Hood (Johns- 
Manville) with announcement that 
the Council has launched a “postwar pro- 
gram with emphasis on coordinated re- 
search and marketing changes.” Five 
committees will lay the groundwork: tech- 
nical, industrial and consumer relations, 
Government relations, financial and mar- 
keting. 

&To New York's Building 
George Sloan (Commissioner of Commerce 
for New York City) told industry to be 
prepared for its part in postwar reconstruc- 
tion, and warned the Government to pro- 
vide “a 


his 


Congress 


proper environment in which 
private industry, private investors, private 
trade and indeed, a free society can pro- 
ceed in confidence.” 
& The New York Times, in its annual 
summary of the year in industry, pointed 
to Business’ new interest in postwar plans. 
(Corporations with departments for this 
purpose: General Electric, Westinghouse, 
U. S. Steel, Johns-Manvil’e, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, United Airlines, Goodyear, 
Goodrich, U. S. Rubber, 
others. ) 

Reported the Times: 

“Around midyear the war job was 
licked. Industry was over the hump. Plan- 
ning for postwar got a hearing denied to 
it up to that time. . 

“The postwar stake for those on the war 
fronts as well as for those at home is a 


Firestone and 





vital one. It means rebuilding on a founda- 
tion already laid and not a complete re- 
building with all the confusion and dis- 
order which might very well mean political 
as well as economic upsets. . . 

“Boom will come .. . from those three 
stalwarts of the first World War—railroad 
rehabilitation, automobiles and housing— 
with added fillips from revolutionary syn- 
thetics such as nylon, rubber and plastics, 
the light metals, electronics, planes and 
new types of food.” 
®& Echoing Industry’s evident desire to 
have a large piece of the postwar plan- 
ning pie, New York’s Governor Thomas 
Edmund Dewey gave a generous share of 
his inaugural address last month to the 
question: “. . . we will face a problem of 
civic reconstruction. Three-fourths of our 
population live in cities which are deterior- 
ating. Industry and population have been 
moving out of the central cities into ex- 
panding suburbs, leaving behind them 
vacant structures and blighted areas. 

“To make our economy more efficient 
and life happier and healthier we face the 
need of rebuilding our cities. Whole obso- 
lete business and residential districts will, 
in time, be torn down. There will be re- 
served to industry locations permitting 
efficient operation, together with the de- 
velopment of neighborhoods with their own 
civic, recreational and religious centers, 
and the preservation of broad spaces for 
parks and playgrounds. 

“Business and industry must once again 
be attracted to our State. We shall, in- 
deed, need the genius and productivity of 
private enterprise on a large scale. Full 
employment must be achieved in peace 
and the State of New York must maintain 
its prime position in the nation.” 


DECADE OF DIVIDENDS 

A full house at any housing project is a 
commonplace nowadays, but the Buhl 
Foundation’s Chatham Village (see cut, 
p. 92) in Pittsburgh was 97.5%-occupied 
in depression year 1932, 100% over since. 
This year celebrating the 10th anniversary 
of the opening of its first unit, the large- 
scale, singly-owned rental project has had: 
®&A consistent history of uninterrupted 
financial return. Started with $1,700,000 
of Buhl Foundation money (Henry Buhl, 
department store merchant, died in 1927 
leaving his estate “to the aid, need, and 
well-being of the citizens of the city of 
Pittsburgh”), Chatham Village provided 
197 homes for white-collar workers on a 
rental basis. It showed an annual average 
net return, after all operating expenses, 
taxes and depreciation, of 4.32 per cent. 
Villagers paid $47.50-$87 a month for 5-9 
room houses (a 6-room house cost $6,700 
to build). At this rate the Foundation will 
be paid off in 31 years. 

An unusually high record of occupancy 
(as well as a long, selective waiting list). 


(Continued on page 92) 
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G-E “MASTER NO-BLINK” ie POWER DISTRIBUTION 
FLUORESCENT STARTERS = SYSTEMS 
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new features. It locks is floor distributio 1% 

dead lamps out of the 
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circuit. It eliminates a// make wir; 
flow of current from the flexibl —s extremely 
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G-E Building Wires 
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Gener Tr he 
K ection, DWiis Company be 
G-E building wires are high quality. ridgepae 20 Metcheng: 

They are carefully made of the best raw Sirs; » Conn, tse Depr,, 
materials. Conductors are accurately cen- 
tered. Wires are marked for easy identifica- 

tion. Four grades are available: Code grade, = or 
Type R; Performance grade, Type RP; ing, : ; (OF catalog 
Heat Resistant grade, Type RH; Moisture ‘GE Floor 
Resistant grade, Type RW. G-E building 

wires can be depended upon to give good 


service. 
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NOISE DEMQNS VANISH — 


























«+ Trapped in a ceiling of 
Armstrong's Cushiontone 


T’S GOODBYE to noise demons 
and their efficiency-killing racket 
when you specify ceilings of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone—the low-cost 
material that’s repaintable and 
permanently effective. 

184 deep holes in each 12” x 12” 
unit literally trap disturbing din. 
Up to 75% of the sound that strikes 
a Cushiontone ceiling never bounces 
back into the room. 

Cushiontone is installed quickly, 
with little interruption to business. 
It’s easy to maintain. And _ its 
factory-applied, ivory-colored sur- 
face helps improve illumination. @ 

LeT US MAIL YOU a free copy of 
our new booklet which gives all 
the facts. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, 
2302 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 








Armstrong’s 
RIE TINQISIER YING 


Made by the rA) makers of 
Paul iigelale Mt Mm Glslell-t¥1i,) ; J and Asphalt Tile 
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The Foundation claims this demonstrates 
“the advantages of social and economic 
security that are to be had from rental 
rather than purchase in a community man- 
aged from long-term investment view- 
point.” 
An enviable record of maintenance of 
neighborhood standards through “sound 
planning, a good neighborhood reputation 
and a conscientious management.” 

At decade’s end, the design team of Ing- 





Ewing Galloway 


CHATHAM VILLAGE: 10 prosperous years 


ham and Boyd can pat themselves on the 
back as they look over their glowingly suc- 
cessful plans; Charles F. Lewis and direc- 
tors of the Chatham Realty Company can 
pride themselves on ten years of success- 
ful operations. 


Vox Populi on Urban Planning 

Coincident with Chatham Village’s 10th 
birthday was the publication last month 
of Urban Planning and Public Opinion, 
the results of a survey by Princeton’s Bu- 
reau of Urban Research. Revealed by this 
first national poll relating solely to the 
country’s urban population were important 
public sentiments: 

& Eighty-six per cent of the home-owning 
Americans questioned were glad _ they 
owned their homes. Ten per cent wished 
they did not. 

Sixty-nine per cent were satisfied with 
the neighborhoods in which they lived. 
Twenty-four per cent were not (main rea- 
sons: dissatisfaction with class of people, 
noise ). 

& Thirty-four per cent reported a short- 
age of park and playground space. 
More than half (53%) have moved 
during the past 5 years (reasons: to live 
in a better location, to build or purchase 
a home). 

Most significant fact emerging from the 
survey is in direct contrast to the Chatham 
Village thesis: Although over 50% of 
American city dwellers live in rental 
quarters, only 25% prefer this type of 
dwelling. Almost twice as many persons 
want to own a house as do at the present 
time. 


(Continued on page 94) 








BEAUTYWARE MEN HOLD CLASS 


Before Pearl Harbor, Briggs field representatives were setting 
records for housing project installations. Now they are all en- 
gaged in Briggs war activities. Many of them are instructors in 
the Briggs Air Forces Technical Training Detachment. 

At this school, hundreds of enlisted men are given an intensive 
training course in the installation and maintenance of gun sights 
and Briggs-made ball turrets for the famous Flying Fortresses. 

In this and other jobs, Briggs skills and manpower are now dedi- 
cated completely to the task of winning the war. But ways to do 
things better are being taught and learned, 
assuring that the housing of tomorrow will 
have installations of even finer Briggs Beauty- 
ware formed metal plumbing fixtures. Briggs 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Michigan. SG S/d 
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Keeping the Gremlins out 
of Uncle Sam’s Subs — 


Gremlins, in airmen’s lingo, are little elf- 
like men who like to (1) steal rides on 
planes (2) ball up the works. 


Gremlins who haunt Flying Fortresses are 
said to wear riding boots and spurs. Those 
who inhabit giant flying boats affect high 
rubber boots. 

These latter are first cousins of sea-going 
Gremlins with long rusty beards who 
would like to give our subs their unkind 
attention. 


These Gremlins are of the genus Cor- 
roso. They wear rubber boots, bathing 
suits, diving helmets . . . and smoke big 
acrid pipes. They would love to get at 
vital parts of our submarines. They de- 
light to work in the humid heat found in 
all underseas craft. 


These Gremlins are not funny to Uncle 
Sam. Keeping them out of our subs is an 


essential and man-size job. The 30,000- 
plus precision parts of a submarine must 
function with split-second accuracy. 
Gremlins... and all other contributors to 
corrosion . . . must be kept under control. 


That's why so many vital submarine parts 
are made of MONEL. 


Tougher than any Gremlin, strong, corro- 
sion-resistant . . . in fact, a metal that 
combines all the essential ‘‘sea-goin’ ’ 
properties, MONEL keeps these willful 
little rust-beards out! 


Today MONEL is doing as important a 
war job... in submarines, torpedoes and 
other front line assignments . . . as it does 
in industry, both in war and in peace, on 
the home front! 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL ALLOYS « « - 


MONEL + “’K’’ MONEL + ““S’’ MONEL © “’R’’ MONEL + ““KR’’ MONEL © INCONEL © “Z’’ NICKEL + NICKEL 
Sheet...Strip...Rod...Tubing...Wire...Castings 
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(Continued from page 92) 


CONSTRUCTION AT WAR 


In a well-documented, professional series 
of radio broadcasts, the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America has been pre- 
senting bi-monthly the problems and 
accomplishments of the construction in- 
dustry. The quarter-hour programs are 
released through affiliates of the A.G.C. 
throughout the country. 

To each program are invited key Wash- 
ington and industrial figures (first three 
guests: the Army’s Somerveil, the Navy’s 
Moreell, A.C.G.’s_ President Kimball). 
Now and then the dry facts of construction 
activity are presented with overtones of 
romance: A soldier shows his girl around 
his camp, boasts of its structural ele- 
gances. The master of ceremonies breaks 
in, points out that she and Private Jack- 
son have other things than the camp to 
talk about, leads into a more martial 
description of record-breaking building of 
cantonments. 


THE KAHN DYNASTY 

Elected to the presidency of Albert 
Kahn Associated Architects and Engineers, 
Inc., this month was Louis Kahn, younger 
brother and lifelong (1908) associate of 











LOUIS KAHN, successor to brother Albert. 


the famed, late Albert Kahn. For many 
years secretary-treasurer and executive 
head of the corporation, shrewd, business- 
wise Louis Kahn will head the organiza- 
tion, assisted by vice presidents Sheldon 
Marston, George H. Miehls, and Robert 
E. Linton; secretary George K. Scrymge- 
our, treasurer Saul Saulson. 


PLEA FOR PLANNING 
“Lenders find themselves in the unpleasant 
situation of financing their own funeral.” 
This was but one of a long, grim list of 
urban problems which Miles L. Colean 
totaled last month before a sober gather- 
ing of the Mortgage Bankers Association 
in New York. 

Colean, long-time housing student and 

(Continued on page 96) 




















~ ONLY A NORTHWOODS TREE 


soos its frbres are the sinews of war 
as well as one of the comforts of peace... 











@ For centuries wood formed shelter for mankind. 
Used as lumber, wood built homes, factories and 
workshops. But more than a quarter of a century 
ago, modern science found that the fibres of wood 
could be transformed into materials of wider 
adaptability than wood as nature made it. 


@ Big logs were put into specially constructed 
machines that literally tore them to pieces—leaving 
only sturdy wood fibres. These fibres, the “heart 
of the wood,” were then treated to resist the 
elements. Then the fibres were processed by a new 
method into panels of rigid strength. 








@ The finished product—INSULITE. These panels 
or boards have great structural strength. They have 
high insulation efhciency, retarding the passage of 
heat or cold. They are moisture-proofed, wind 
proofed, provide sound control, and are protected 
against termites, rot and fungi. 





@ Insulite has many advantages. Today, speed in 
construction is important. Large panels of Insulite 
are quickly applied, quickly nailed into place, thus 
saving precious man-hours. Many defense projects, 
cantonments and factories throughout the nation 
have been built in record time with Insulite. 






THE ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL 
INSULATING BOARD 


@ Insulite has many wses. It was used to build the 
gigantic set for King Arthur's Court on a Holly- 
wood sound stage; it is being used today, through 
out the world, to build warm, comfortable shelters 
for our fighting men, erected on the spot in only 
90 minutes time. 


@ In home construction, Insulite finds its widest 
use. Walls constructed of Insulite are not only 
stronger, but they are also weathertight, wind 
proofed, and are an effective barrier against ex 
tremes of temperature, saving fuel in winter, giving 
cooler rooms in summer. 


Insulite Division of Minnesota 
and Ontario Paper Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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No. 102-W 


MIAMI Wood Cabinets are equipped 





with convenience features 


and dependability. 


W ood 


sizes from 
” 


up to 


221," 


30%". 


MIAMI CABINET DIVISION 


Dependable 


Framed 
available in 
1414" x 
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Products 


Since 1873 


Yes—MIAMIL is producing Wood Bath- 
room Cabinets for the duration. But 
do not confuse these new creations with 
the clumsy, inefficient and unlovely 
“woodbox” cabinets of a generation ago. 
MIAMI Wood Cabinets are modern, 
streamlined, beautiful. Their neatly 
framed mirrors, durable finish and 


compact, easily accessible cabinet space 


reflect good design and craftsmanship. 


that are 
standard in MIAMI Metal Cabinets. 
you will find that they are built to 
meet today’s needs for real service 


— 





Miami Wood Cabinets are mod- 
ern, streamlined units — unlike 
the old-fashioned model illus- 


trated above. 


The Miami Line consists of two 
distinctive wood cabinet models; also 
wood-framed wall mirrors in six sizes. 
The cabinet body of the new models 
is made of kiln dried hardwood, with 
joints double locked, glued and 
tenoned; door-back of moisture-proof 
composition board; mirrors of double- 
strength quality; finish, three coats 
baked-on, white enamel. A feature 
of the cabinet especially emphasized 
is the neat mirror frame of steel (by 
permission of WPB), finished to 
match the cabinet. Equipment con- 
sists of two glass shelves; bar-type 
door stop; stainless steel door strike 
and bullet door catch. 


For catalog and details, address Dept. 
AF. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Cc oH 





bathroom CABINETS] 
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administrator and now vy.p. of Starrett 
Bros. and Eken, listed factors which, if 
unchecked, would accelerate the disin- 
tegration of all cities. And he made plain 
that these factors would continue unless 
immediate plans were laid to cushion their 
impact. Colean’s list: declining growth of 
urban population undermining competi- 
tive position of old buildings; more wide- 
spread distribution of family incomes and 
reduced family debts plus easy credit en- 
couraging movement to move to livable 
outlying areas; technological improve- 
ments in house building making the new 
house easier and more attractive to buy; 
new war plants within metropolitan areas 
but outside city limits will attract industry 
and workers’ houses; lower suburban taxes 
and low land prices combined with good, 
cheap transportation; difficulty of assemb- 
ling large in-city tracts suitable for large- 
scale development; restrictive city build- 
ing codes and zoning regulations; doubt- 
ful future of public housing programs to 
take land in blighted city 
neighborhoods. 

Colean concluded, “Unfortunately, the words 
words ‘plan’ and ‘planning’ have fallen on 
evil days. They are apt to bring up a 
picture of determined and not always 
realistic zealots who would use the powers 


over costly 


of government to force upon us their own 
notions of how the country should be run. 
The terms have come to imply control by 
the government for the sake of control, or 
at least without clear reason as to the 
necessity of control or assurance as to the 
purpose for which it is exercised. But if 
we have this sort of planning, established 
at the top, it is due to the neglect of a more 
democratic type of planning which springs 
from the common consent as to what is de- 
sired and as to the means of reaching the 
desired end. Call it by any name you will, 
planning is as essential to the safe conduct 
of our economic life as it is to our military 
campaigns. The questions are who shall 
do the planning and what shall we plan 
for. We can all agree, I think, on the broad 
cities that are pleasanter to live 
in, more work in, more 
economical to maintain. We want to see 
an end of the confusion, duplication, and 
waste of municipal administration and of 
the chaotic financial situation in which 
most central cities find themselves. We 
want to see, if not a recovery, at least a 
stabilization of urban land values at a 
point where redevelopment will be pos- 
sible. We halt the rapid and 
spreading depreciation of urban districts. 
We want to secure an adequate supply of 
good housing for those who seek to own 
and for those who either desire to or are 


objective 
convenient to 


want to 


forced to rent their dwellings.” 
Back to their offices went the mortgage 
men to ponder, and, perhaps, to plan. 








The TECO Ring Connector 
spreads the load on a tim- 
ber joint over practically 
the entire cross-section of 
the wood ... brings the 
full structural strength of 
lumber into play. 


TiebOL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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MANY LUMBER MILLS employ Wolmanized Lumber* on con- 
struction that is exposed to conditions conducive to decay—for 
log haul-ups, tramway supports and decking, conveyors, fuel 
bins and platforms. They cut their lumber to size, frame it ready 
for erection, and send it to a Wolmanizing plant for treatment. 


Then back to the mill it comes, prepared to give many years 
of service. 


THAT’S CONVINCING evidence that the lumber producers think 
a great deal of this long-lived lumber. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is ordinary wood that has been treated 
to make it highly resistant to decay and termite attack. Pre- 
servatives are driven deep into the wood by the vacuum- 
pressure method. “Fibre fixation’’ prevents their leaching out. 
Service records covering millions of feet, some of it in use 
over eighteen years, are evidence of its durability. 


WARTIME STRUCTURES are being built of Wolmanized Lumber 
all over the world. The desirable properties of wood construc- 
tion are retained—-easy, fast erection, lightness, strength, 
resilience, good insulating properties. And long life is added, 
assuring low upkeep costs. Consider Wolmanized Lumber in 
your postwar planning. American Lumber & Treating Company, 
1647 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


*Registered Trade Mark 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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persons have made a very real contribu- 
tion to Tacoma’s future, and if we are 
qualified to further their work we shall be- 
gin to follow a long-range program which 
will be so much better than living from 
year to year as we have insisted on doing 
in those decades which have gone by. 

I am anticipating the coming year of 
1943, for it is likely to determine to what 
extent we can outline our needs for the 
next ten or twenty years... 

Harry P. Cain, Mayor 
Tacoma, Washington, D. C. 


CRITICAL MATERIALS 
Forum: 

Your December issue is an inspiration, 
as all your issues are, to men who desire 
to make something better and certainly 
something cheaper in price to house the 
American people after the war is over. 
These men, through necessity, are follow- 
ing now the lines of least resistance but 
do not want to lose sight of the fact 
that they must improve their present tech- 
niques in a large manner to justify their 
place in building. These men are strug- 
gling now with a war foundling called, 
for lack of a better name, prefabrication. 

It seems to me that their, or rather our, 
problems are chiefly four: first, a lack of 
substitute materials for manufactured ar- 
ticles such as plumbing fixtures. pipe. 
heating units, expensive metal hardware, 
etc., second, flexibility of architectural de- 
sign to blend with shop production, third. 
distribution and sales problems, and 
fourth, public acceptance and lack of re- 
sponsible intelligent sponsorship. 

A magazine such as yours, and I know 
of no better in the field, whose editors 
seem to have faith in the future of this 
little industry, could do a great deal to 
solve these problems in a material way. 

I have this in mind: many building ma- 
terials manufacturers have developed re- 
cently substitute products for the old con- 
ventional items used in a house before 
Pearl Harbor but no one has ever at- 
tempted to merge these products into one 
unit. Why not take a list of “critical” 
materials and other items still used which 
have outlived their usefulness in their 
present form and canvass these progres- 
sive manufacturers for substitutes for 
these items, assemble these items in a new 
housing unit... . 


WittiAM J. LoNNouUIST 
Chicago, Ill. 


The critical materials situation is not static, 
By the time reader Lonnquist’s proposed re- 
search could be completed changes in the 
situation might invalidate the entire study. 


—Ed. 
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Duduiial Housing 


SUPPLIED ALMOST OVERNIGHT 





“PALACE” TWO-FAMILY DWELLING UNIT 


Completely Equipped 
with Plumbing, Heating, 
and Electric Wiring 
© 
Also Bathroom and 
Kitchen Equipment, 
With Hot and Cold 
Running Water 


Factory-Built 
and Factory-Assembled 


O longer is it necessary to wait for weeks and months 
N when additional homes are required to meet emer- 
gency housing needs. The period of waiting has now been 
reduced to the length of time it takes for a fleet of motor 
trucks to travel from factory to building site. 


Within 3 hours after an expansible Palace Dwelling Unit 
is delivered at its destination, it is ready to house two 
families—each apartment completely provided with fur- 
nishings as well as heating and cooking equipment. 


If you anticipate a need for additional housing facilities 
because of prospective plant expansion, investigate how 
Palace Portable Dwelling Units will quickly solve your 
problem. Plan in advance by writing today for literature. 





Transported by Motor 
Truck from Factory 
to Building Site 
+ 
Delivered Complete 
With Furniture, 
Draperies 


and Floor Covering 






Palace Travel Coach Corporation 
Flint, Michigan 
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Never “T00 LATE” 
nor 100 LITTLE” 
with 


Defense Projects ! 


the bottle 
necks, shortages and overlap- 
ping of responsibility that have 
hampered so many projects of 


Notwithstanding 


the national defense, there has 
not been one instance of failure 
to meet its contract obligations 


by 


JOHN VAN RANGE 


KITCHEN ENGINEERING SERVICE 


To the architects responsible for 


completely and on time, 


construction of housing, hospi- 
tals, public institutions and es- 
sential industrial plants requir- 
ing facilities for preparing and 
serving food, the help of our 
staff has been of inestimable 
value. We are familiar with the 
requirements of the Govern- 
ment and we know what is de- 
manded and what is not per- 
mitted. Our close cooperative 
relations with the many branches 
of the building trades enable 
us to avoid jurisdictional dis- 
putes and to meet close time 
schedules. 

If you have food service prob- 
lems on your boards or in pros- 
pect, we will make complete 
layouts, design and manufac- 
ture all equipment and make 
installation, ready for immedi- 


ate service. 


Send us your inquiries. 


The John Van Range G 


ENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 








Branches in Principal Cities 
328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, O. 
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FORUM OF ‘EVENTS 


(Continued from page 4) 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Sidelight on manpower  shortage—the 
Department of State has suspended for 
the duration the award of official scholar- 
ships, fellowships and travel or main- 
tenance grants to students from the U. S. 
for study in other American Republics. 
Reason: “most of the persons who would 
otherwise be eligible . . . will be engaged 
in the armed forces of the Nation, in the 
manufacture of war materials, or in other 
activities closely related to the war ef- 
fort.” Hospitably, however, the Secretary 
of State has emphasized his hope that 
other American countries will permit the 
continuance of these awards to their citi- 
zens for study in the U. S. 


The Posters for Victory Exhibition—350 
out of the 2,200 entries in the National 
War Poster Competition sponsored by R. 
Hoe and Company—has started a nation- 
wide tour of major U. S. cities. The post- 
ers, first exhibited at New York’s Museum 
of Modern Art, are dramatic testimonials 
to Axis cruelty, the dangers of loose talk, 
the vital role of civilian sacrifice and 
maximum production for the war effort. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The U. S. Army, now the biggest land- 
lord in the nation, is necessarily con- 
cerned with housing its troops in camps 
and hotels that are efficiently and economi- 
cally heated. To give Army combustion 
engineers streamlined knowledge of ways 
and means, a selected group of officers 
have been sent to a school operated by the 
Brown Instrument Division of the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. At 
the Brown school, which has been teach- 
ing the use of industrial instruments to 
war plant and ordnance workers, the of- 
ficers have been trained in the use and 
maintenance of such instruments as flow 
meters, which measure the output of steam 
boilers, CO, meters, which control com- 
bustion by analyzing the amount of gas 
to leave the fire box, and Protectoglo, a 
safety device which stops the flow of gas 
to a burner in case of flame failure. 


War and Post-War Housing, a 12-week 
seminar for advanced housing students. 
will be given at the New School for Social 
Research, in New York, beginning Jan- 
uary 18 under the direction of Charles 
Abrams, consultant to the oid USHA. 


DIED 

Sir Recinatp BLoMFietp, 86, architect, 
in Hampstead, England. Sir Reginald. 
ex-president of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects and principal architect 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Bring your 
Wartime Fencing 
Problems to 


ANCHOR 


gh A 
Pe CON, 


Ae CM! 


¥ 
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HeEre’s an easy way to 
specify the right fence for every war- 
time requirement—to get the best 
fencing available for your purpose, in 
spite of wartime restrictions. Consult 
an Anchor Fence Engineer—no obli- 
gation. Get the benefit of Anchor’s 
51 years of broad experience on every 
type of industrial fence, barrier, and 
enclosure—chain link, welded iron, 
barbed wire, woven wood, board, and 
other special constructions. 





Anchor’s 16 branch offices provide 
speedy nation-wide service. Anchor's 
skill assures the best fencing available 
under wartime conditions. So write 
at once for name of nearest Anchor 
Fence Engineer. You may be sur- 
prised to discover how Anchor's great 
fencing experience can help you save 
your clients time, headaches, money. 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 


6635 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


ARCHITECTS / 


MAIL THIS NOW! 








ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
6635 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me the name of my nearest Anchor Fence 
Engineer, and free Industrial Fencing Manual. 
Name 


Address 


City State 
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A message of confidence 
... A statement of policy 


This statement comes from a man who knows the building 
industry, and who speaks with the authority gained from 
many years of contact with the trade. His words are not 
only a definition of Curtis policy, but a message of confi- 
dence and reassurance for lumber dealers, builders and 
architects everywhere. 






CurtiS 
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“GAS HEATERS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 18868" 
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KEEPING JOE 


WARM IS YOUR 


IMPORTANT JOB 





REZNOR Unit Heaters 


Will Do It 


When properly located, 
Reznor Suspended Gas Fired 
Unit Heaters will heat an 
entire manufacturing plant 
economically — no cold, 
forgotten corners—every 
employee works where tem- 
peratures are RIGHT. Further- 
more, the Reznor system may 
be installed in less time... 
saving man hours... requir- 
ing 89% less of vital mate- 
rials ... and reducing in- 
stallation costs. Write for 
complete catalog today. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


403 James Street Mercer, Pa. 
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of the Imperial Graves Commission, de- | 


signed the famed Menin Gate at Ypres. 
The Menin gate, officially opened in 1927, 
is a memorial to those who died at Ypres 
during the First World War. The struc- 
ture has been so designed that it forms a 
part of the defense of Ypres. Sir Reginald 
was also responsible for the reconstruction 
of Sulgrave Manor. George Washington’s 
ancestral home. 


Frank N. Dopp, 72, former realty official, 
in New York City. For forty-two years sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan Opera and Real 
Estate Company. Mr. Dodd represented 
stockholders who owned the Opera House 
Building. He retired in 1940 when his 
company soid the Opera House to the 
Metropolitan Opera Association. 


Nick F. Hetmers, 59, contractor, in New 
York City. Mr. Helmers, former president 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America, was an authority on heavy con- 
struction and difficult deep water founda- 
tion work. He was president of the Siems 
Spokane Company of Spokane. vice- 
president and general manager of Siems- 
Helmers Inc. of St. Paul. and chairman of 
the board of the Orin P. Bailey Company 
of St. Paul from 1931 to 1938. While with 
the Bailey Company Mr. Helmers directed 
the construction of the Huey r. Long 
Bridge in New Orleans, and used his own 
Sand Island patent in the sinking of the 
piers, which engineers believe to be among 
the deepest in the world. Three years ago 
Mr. Helmers came to New York where he 
established his own company, engaged in 
the construction of several projects in 
South and Central America, and, since the 
war, in overseas projects for the War 
Department. 


NORMAN Morrison IsHam, 78, architect 
and author. in Wickford, R. I. An author- 
ity on early American architecture, Hart- 
ford-born Isham taught at Brown Univer- 
sity, from which he was graduated in 1886. 
and at the Rhode Island School of Design. 
was at one time consultant in full charge 
of the Colonial Room in New York’s Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. He was the au- 
thor of several works that have become 
classic in their field—Early Rhode Island 
Houses, which he wrote with Albert F. 
Brown, Early Connecticut Houses, and re- 
cently, A Glossary of Colonial Architec- 
ture. Mr. Isham was a member of the 
A.L.A. Rhode Island Chapter, and _ re- 
ceived a testimonial from them in 1936. 
and in 1940 a bronze plaque for his “dis- 
tinguished service” in restoring the Gilbert 
Stuart snuff mill at North Kingstown. 


(Continued on page 104) 








SERVING BY CONSERVING....No.1 


Curbing the 
“WHITE PLAGUE” 
that 
Cripples production 





Van machines need not have been 
laid up by the “White Plague” of 
paint spray fog and splatter. Arco 
Rays—the Mill White with Fog Con- 
trol—sprays on with a minimum of 
“fog", so that only equipment in the 
immediate vicinity need be covered 
—and a dry cloth is all the clean- 
up that's required. 


ARCO RAYS is one of Arco’'s long 
list of maintenance specialties—mill 
whites, floor treatments, metal pro- 
tectives, wall paints, concrete and ma- 
sonry cocatings—products that have 
played an important conservation 
role in three generations of Ameri- 
can industry. Write for full details. 
THE ARCO COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ° LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


PAN > Lodo 


<a> Paints for Industry 
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Top of powerhouse at Santee-Cooper power and navigation project 50 miles 
north of Charleston, S, C. 


\ \ THERE rugged strength and 

appearance in keeping with the 

function of a structure are demanded, architectural con- 
crete meets all the requirements. 


Designers of the huge Santee-Cooper power project 
used architectural concrete, placed in forms with absorp- 
tive lining. 

The unique adaptability of architectural concrete is being 
demonstrated every day by its use in army depots, aircraft 
factories, hangars, munitions plants, warehouses and power 
plants. Availability and speed of construction make concrete 
a logical material for war projects. With this versatile 
material, sturdy, firesafe, low maintenance structures of 
good appearance are created at relatively low cost. 

Technical assistance in solving problems related to con- 
crete construction is available to architects and engineers 


engaged in war projects or any essential building. See 
weet’s Catalog, 4/33. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A2-7, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


\ national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ... through 
scientific research and engineering field work 








oncrete 
provides rugged 
strength for 


war structures 
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Rustication lines give scale to mass walls of Santee-Cooper powerhouse. 


Building designed by Harza Engineering Co., Chicago. Built by Central 
Engineering Co., Davenport, lowa. 





PRODUCT 
LEADERSHIP 


First to introduce stressed- 
covered, waterproof plywood 
Homes. Gunnison Homes are 
nationally known for highest 
quality and superb styling. 


PRODUCTION 
LEADERSHIP 


First to use time-flow mech- 


anized progressive produc- 


tion with power conveyors 
throughout. Most completely 
packaged Home in the in- 
dustry. 


SALES 
LEADERSHIP 


The oldest, largest, best man- 
aged national Dealer organ- 
ization. Will be rapidly ex- 
panded after war. Write for 
“After War, Satisfy Your Am- 
bition.” - 


New Albany 


Indiana 
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ROBERT MACDONALD, 67, architect, in Mon- 
treal. Mr. Macdonald, who was born in | 
Melbourne, Australia, helped design some 
of Canada’s leading hotels (the Royal 
York Hotel of Toronto, the Mount Royal 
of Montreal, the Hotel Saskatchewan at 
Regina, the Macdonald at Edmonton) as a 
partner in the architectural firm of Ross & 
Macdonald. His firm also designed other 
well-known buildings—the Royal Bank 
Building and the Union Station in Toronto, 
the Y. M. C. A. buildings in Montreal and 





Kitchener, Ontario, and the Homeopathic 
Hospital in Montreal. 


FRANK Cavin Roserts, Sr., 81, civil engi- 
neer, in Philadelphia. New York-born, 
Princeton-educated Roberts, 
fessional activities took him to Canada, 
Great Britain and Spain, helped design 
and construct the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany Building, the first section of the 
Bulletin Building and the Public Ledger 
Building, all of Philadelphia, and build- 
ings for the Lehigh Valley Railroad. He 
designed 75 iron and steel plants, and more 
than 100 blast furnaces for such com- 
panies as the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh; Sheffield Coal and 
Iron Company, Alabama; Frodingham 
[ron and Steel Company, of England. 


whose pro- | 


FRANK SEARS SENIOR, 66, civil engineer, 
in Montclair, New Jersey. From 1899 to 
with Arthur McMullen 
Company, and in 1929 founder of Senior 
& Palmer Inc., 


1929 associated 


construction contractors, 
Mr. Senior specialized in the construction 
of railway spans and pneumatic founda- 
tions. Under his direction foundations were 
built for bridges spanning the Susque- 
hanna River at Havre de Grace, Md., the 
Missouri at Pierre, S. D., the Monongahela 
at Pittsburgh, the Hudson at Castleton, 
N. Y., and the Delaware at Trenton, N. J. 


PERSONAL 

V. Gitmore IpeEN has resigned as Secre- 
tary of the Institute of Steel 
Construction, New York City, to become 
the Industrial Editor of the Bureau of 
National Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


American 


The American Standards Association an- 
nounces that Captain Ropert V. LABARRE, 
consulting foundation engineer of Los 
Angeles, has been appointed a member of 
the Association’s Subcommittee on Build- 
ing Code Requirements for Excavations 
and Foundations, and that Orto V. 
Kiopscu of the Wolverine Tube Division 
of the Calumet and Hecla Consolidated 
Copper Co., has been appointed a member 
of the Minimum Re- 
quirements for Plumbing and Standardi- 
zation of Plumbing Equipment. 


Subcommittee on 
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FLUORESCENT 
WAR PLANTS? 


FOR 


These two units 
BY WAKEFIELD 


are “tops” in performance 


AND SAVE STEEL 





THE ADMIRAL .. . for war plant office or 
drafting room. New design conserves war 
materials. Efficient, new Masonite reflector, 
with durable infra-red enamel surface, pro- 
vides high intensity diffused light; puts 
90% down on desk-tops or boards. Through 
this and new wooden frame and louvers, 
each 4-lamp ADMIRAL saves almost enough 
steel to make a .30 cal. machine gun! 
Finished in walnut, it comes in 2, 3, 4 and 
6-lamp units; which can be interconnected 
on order. Details in Sweet’s. 





THE PACEMAKER ... 
assembly operations. Uses a minimum of 
steel, at no sacrifice in lighting efficiency. 
Non-metallic reflector, with new Bureau of 
Standards contour. Special finishing treat- 


for production and 


ment provides durable reflecting surface 
that retains high efficiency even after re- 
peated cleanings. A certified Fleur-O-Lier, 
checked and certified by E.T.L. Units may 
be interconnected. Comes in units for two 
or three 40-watt lamps; and a unit for two 
100-watt lamps. See our catalog in Sweet’s. 


Our experience on priorities for fluorescent is at 
your service. 


rw. WAKEFIELD ©. 


23 Forum Park ¢ Vermilion, Ohio 














\ national organization to improve and extend the uses oF concrete .. 
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War Department’s new Pentagon Build- 
ing. Built under direction of Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army. Heating Con- 
tractors, Baker-Smith & Co.; Nehring & 
Hansen Co. Modine Dehumidifier Units 
built to specifications of Chas. S. Leopold, 
designer of air conditioning systems. 


equip 
with - - 
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STEEL COILS 
help Air Condition The PENTAGON 





(above) Dehumidifier (air intake side) 
Unit consists of a sheet metal enclo- 
sure housing from 4 to 24 Modine Steel 
Cooling Coils (depending on size of 
unit). On inlet side of coils a series of 
nozzles spray water over the coils. 


(right) Dehumidifier (air outlet side). 


After the air leaves the Modine Cooling Coils, excess water is re- 
moved from it by eliminator plates built into the unit. 


ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION—Both condenser and casing are 
steel—from stem to stern. 


METALLIC BONDING—Steel fins permanently bonded with metal 
to steel tubes—prevents intra-corrosion, preserves original 
heat transfer capacity. 


TO PROTECT STEEL FINS AGAINST CORROSION——thus preventing 
them from rusting and becoming rough and thickened — 


Modine dips complete welded and brazed coil assembly 
into a lead-alloy bath. 


DIE-FORMED FINS promote greater heat transfer; permit a 
Modine Coil of smaller size, less weight and fewer fins per 
inch, to have the same capacity and air resistance as a larger 
coil using the conventional flat fins. 


HEAVY STEEL TUBES AND PARALLEL HEAVY BRAZING enable con- 
denser to resist differential expansion. 


“Floating” Return 
Header absorbs overall expansion. 








MODINE STEEL COILS 
now available for 


WAR WORK PROJECTS 


Look in your phone book for Modine representa- 
tive’s name—"Where to Buy It’’ section under 
Heating Apparatus. 


= 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO., 1736 RACINE 
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MODINE STEEL COILS 


in heating, ventilating, air conditioning systems 
are not only bringing new and greater comfort 
to governmental buildings, army cantonments, 
air and naval bases, ordnance works, Navy com- 
bat and auxiliary ships, Maritime Commission 
cargo ships, and war industry plants. ..They are 
accelerating industrial production and food de- 
hydration in processing and drying systems. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
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Modine Blast Heater 








STREET, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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an independent and critical attitude. While 
designed to meet the requirements of a lay 
audience, the material is so extensive and 
varied that most architects will find a great 
deal of valuable information. Since the 
modern residential architect is often ex- 
pected by his clients to be as useful in the 
selection of colors and drapery fabrics as 
he is in specifying materials and equip- 
ment, the book is an excellent guide. There 







Quality 
Quantity 
Speed 


is a bibliography—and a complete index, 
a list of outstanding architects and 
designers. In addition to the black and 
white illustrations there are a number of 
plates in color. 


CAMOUFLAGE SIMPLIFIED, By Eric Sloane. 
The Devin-Adair Co., New York. 60 pp.. 
34 plates. 8x11. $2.50. 


Some time ago Mr. Sloane, who is an artist 
by trade, put out a book on meteorology, 
in which he used a newspaper cartoon 
technique of drawing to tell most of his 
story. The result was an amusing, easily 
understood book on a subject normally 
considered too technical for such a pre- 


BACK of your order placed with Stewart 
& Bennett is the physical equipment, the 
man-power and the pioneering exper- 
ience necessary to successful, on time 
completion. We can show you many 
definite advantages to working with one 
of the Pacific Coast’s first and largest 


prefabricators. 


Inquiries are invited at National City or 
Washington D.C. offices. 


bg fewart Bennett 


PREFABRICATI 
National City 


ee Be Ri =. 


Bond Buiiding e 


PIONEERS 


_ California 


National 3934 
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sentation. This new book on camouflage 
uses the same technique very successfully. 
The author starts off with the statement 
that “this book contains no military 
secrets.” He might have added, too, that 
it contains little or nothing that has not 
already appeared in other standard books, 
such as Modern Camouflage by Lt. Col. 
Breckenridge. It discusses the theory of 
recognition and concealment in nature. It 
analyzes the problems of aerial observa- 
tion. It estimates the relative importance 
of color, textures, shadows, etc., and deals 
with smoke for concealment, blackouts, and 
the construction of decoys. All of these 
subjects, of coures, are familiar—not only 
to the expert, but to anyone who has taken 
the time and trouble to peruse any of the 
common references. 

The great difference between this and 
other books which cover the same subject 
lies in the technique of presentation, and 
it must be admitted that this technique 
speeds up reading time by several hundred 
per cent. The illustration of the haystack, 
for example, immediately conveys a very 
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good idea of the basic problems of camou- 
flage, which involve not color alone, but 
also texture; not only the plan shape, but 
the vertical projection as well, and the 
shadows it produces. Mr. Sloane has a 
very good understanding of his subject, 
and he has succeeded in packing an as- 
tonishing amount of useful information 
into each of his drawings. To those in- 
terested in getting a general idea of what 
camouflage is all about in the shortest 
possible time, Camouflage Simplified is 
the best answer that has yet appeared. 


THE FOREST FIGHTS. Timber Engineer- 
ing Company, Inc. 47 pp., illustrated. 9 x 12. 


This booklet was put out as a general 
promotion piece, showing the uses of wood 
in the current war program, in housing, in 
industrial buildings and at the fighting 
fronts. There are about 200 photographs 
which give a remarkably complete picture 
of the tremendous number of current ap- 
plications for the material, and a very 
convincing explanation of the shortage 
that has developed. Illustrations range 
from ships and hangars to wood rifle 
stocks, crates, truck bodies and machinery 
patterns. 
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LEAWOOD DEVELOPMENT, JOHNSON COUNTY, KANSAS 
HERBERT E. DUNCAN, ARCHITECT - KROH BROTHERS, INC., BUILDERS 


| YPICAL of the homes built by Kroh Brothers, Inc. in their various developments, is this 


group of houses in the Leawood district, Johnson County, Kansas. These substantial 
homes are designed for folk seeking a permanent residence in suburban areas. Acces- 


sibility, modern utilities, pleasing decoration and landscaping are factors which help to 
make these houses easier to sell. 


The use of Pratt & Lambert Paint and Varnish in decorating these houses is another 


practical illustration of how well P&L materials fit into all types of housing projects in the 


United States and Canada. P&L Paint and Varnish are economical because they save 


time, labor and coats, yet provide maximum beauty and protection. Ask 





ne the P&L Architectural Service Department nearest you to show you the 


advantages of close co-operation on your projects, regardless of their size. 











PRATT &@ LAMBERT-INC., Paint & Varnish Makers 
NEW YORK ° BUFFALO . CHICAGO 





FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 
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(Continued from page 8) 
GLASS PIPE. Beaded-end glass 


veloped to relieve metal shortage in dairy 
industry. 


piping de- 


Name: Glass Sanitary Piping. 

Purpose: To meet dairy pipe line require- 
ments, including sanitary considerations. 
Features: It is now possible to use regular 
Pyrex Tubing in place of metal piping. 
Means have been developed for securely 
connecting glass tubing to standard sani- 
tary metal fittings such as elbows, tees, 
valves, etc., which will probably be made 


available in limited quantity. This glass- 
metal combination is easily demountable 
and readily cleaned. Tests have indicated 
that its smooth, hard surface remains 
intact indefinitely—consequently, there is 
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5 Wood & Glue oe, 
noted Arches were used 
on this San Pedro Audi- 
torium. Span 60’— Rise 
30’— Spacing 18°8” 
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UILDING this defense housing project audi- 
torium called for speed, strength and economy. 


Summerbell Roof Structures of Los Angeles, pioneers 
in glue laminated arches, beams and roof structures, 
found the answer in Laucks Glues and wood. General 
Contractor for the project was E. C. Nesser and William 
Allen and W. Geo. Lutzi were the architects. 


Investigate how Laucks Construction Glues can save 
time, money and critical materials on your jobs—in lami- 
nated arches or beams, in prefabricated and all types of 
dry-built construction with plywood and wallboard, in 
farm structures, etc. 


For information, write Laucks, where 20 years’ labora- 


tory research and practical experience guarantee the 
right use of the right glue. 


I. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 


Lauxite Resins — Lauxein Glues 


In U. S. Address Inquiries to — 
SgaTTLE—911 Western Ave. Cuicaco—6 N. Michigan Ave. 
Los Ancetes—859 E. 60th St. 
Factories: Seattle, Los Angeles, Portsmouth, Va., Lockport, N.Y. 
In Canada Address Inquiries to— 
I. F. Laucxs, Lrp., Granville Island, Vancouver, B.C. 
Hercuces-Laux-MeErritTT, Ltp., STANBRIDGE, QUEBEC 


Don’t forget, LAUX REZ, the pioneer resin sealer and 
primer, protects wood as rust-proofing protects metal. 


LAUCKS CONSTRUCTION GLUES 


Consult LAU CK S—America’s Glue Headquarters 
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no formation of pits that could hold bac- 
teria, yeast or mold, and no accumulation 
of milkstone deposits, films and scale. By 
using simple, portable equipment, the 
tubing can be cut accurately to the de- 
sired length, then fused and annealed in 
the field, so that ordinary dairy workmen 
can make initial installations and quick 
repairs using glass tubing from local 
stocks. Joint construction not only with- 
stands dairy-service pressures, but is more 
flexible than the all-metal joint and 
stands up well under vibration. 

Manufacturer: 


Corning, N. Y. 


Corning Glass Works, 


PLASTIC PIPE can be welded in less than 


one minute. 


Name: Saran Plastic Pipe. 


Purpose: To replace strong steel pipe. 

Features: Made of a thermoplastic resin, 
Saran Pipe is light in weight, tough, dur- 
able, flexible, nonscaling and_ resists 
abrasive and corrosive actions of soaps, 
oils, chemicals and moisture. It with- 
stands freezing and heat up to 175°F. 
Can be welded, heated, bent, threaded 
with standard plumbing equipment. Weld- 
ing can be accomplished by melting the 
ends slightly on a hot plate (350-400° F.), 
pressing firmly together, and allowing to 
cool for a few seconds. Resultant joint 
is as strong as any other portion of the 
pipe. In the field it can be welded with 
use of a gas flame or torch heated unit. 





Dimensions are identical to those of extra 
strong iron pipe up to 2 in. dia., larger 
sizes promised soon. Standard flanges 
available in same size range; other fittings 
available soon. 

Manufacturer: Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. 
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Pentagon Bldg., Arlington, Va., 


Cons. Archt. Alberene Stone used for 5 stairways; Alberene Soapstone photo- 
developing tank equipment. 


OTHER TYPICAL 
WAR CONSTRUCTION 
INSTALLATIONS 


SHOWER COMPARTMENTS 
U. S. Navy Yard Barracks, Phila., Pa.; 
George W. Pepper, Jr., Archt. U. S. 
Naval Aircraft Factory, Phila., Pa.; 
Ralph B. Bencker, Archt. 


STAIR TREADS 


Fort Belvoir, Va., Baskervill & Sons, 
Archts. The White House, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Lorenzo S. Winslow, Archt. 


FOOD BARS 
U. S. Naval Aircraft Factory, Phila., 
Pa., Ralph B. Bencker, Archt. (Black 
Serpentine) 

SINKS AND TANKS 

U. S. Naval Photographic Laboratory, 
Anacostia, Md. Eastman Kodak Co., 
Engineers. 

FUME HOODS 


U.S. Naval Research Laboratory, Ana- 
costia, Md. 


U. S. War Dept., Archts., Edwin Bergstrom, 


we 





U. S. Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Md., U. S. Navy Dept., 
Archts., P. P. Cret, Cons. Archt.; Alberene Black Ser- 


pentine Exterior Paneling, Alberene Stone Laboratory 
Equipment, and Alberene Stair Treads and Platforms. 


Versatile, durable Alberene Stones 


FIND MANY USES IN THE GOVERNMENT’S PERMANENT PROGRAM 


Three factors account for the widespread use of versatile 
Alberene Stones in War construction, i.e. (1) proven durability, 
(2) availability, and (3) economy. 

Alberene Soapstone has been standard equipment for fine 
laboratories for over 50 years. Highly resistant to acid and 
alkali, with no surface glaze, dense and tough, it is easily 
machined ...and easy to keep clean. 

Alberene Tread Stock is selected stone of great hardness. 
Its natural highly-toothed surface remains non-slip whether 
wet or dry. 

Alberene Black Serpentine has become extremely popular 
because its polished black surface affords excellent contrasts for 
modern design. Highly resistant to weather action, the use of 
thin sections (7g in.) makes for economy. 


We are ready and able to make prompt ship- 
ments of these various stones. Your inquiry 
will receive immediate, executive attention. 


ALBERENE STONE 


ODERATE IN COST...NEGLIGIBLE IN UPKEEP 


ALBERENE STONE CORPORATION 


Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Virginia * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


2 a ae ee ee 1 


. @&<3 


OF VIRGINIA. 419 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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STRUCTURAL WOOD BEAMS. Factory - fabri- 
cated wood I-beams replace steel. 

Name: Timbeam. 

Purpose: Practical substitute for structural 
steel beams. 

Features: Timbeam is a system of wood- 
structural framing based upon a wood 
plate girder beam, supplementary joists 
and purlins and wood H-columns. Owing 
to its conventional I- and H-shapes, it lends 
itself to framing in much the same man- 








ner as steel shapes and is in some cases 
even more versatile because it can be 
nailed. The working fibers are placed so 
as to deliver maximum work with the 
least sectional area. Dead loads due to 
beam and column weight are from 20 to 
10% reduced, with the same strength ob- 
tained. Ends are tied with a diagonal tie 
from bottom to top flange to resist tension 
and shear at these points. Bearing and 
shear areas are computed from the safe 
crushing strength of the wood used. 
Flange and web members are glued to- 
gether and doweled with maple dowels. 
All splices and connections are made with 
split ring connectors. Shop-fabricated to 
size and length from standard plywood 











For Army-Navy Projects 
and War Industries 


At this time The Herman Nelson Corporation is busy furnishing Heating, 
Ventilating and Air Conditioning Equipment for use everywhere in connec- 
tion with work vital to our National War Effort. However, The Herman 
Nelson Corporation is maintaining Sales and Service Offices in all Principal 
Cities in order to help facilitate war work. Each office is equipped to quote 
and aid in working out details for your war project. 





+ 

HERMAN NELSON hilet HEATERS 
Horizontal Shaft Propel- 
ler-Fan Type hijet Heater 
projects warm air down- 
ward in the desired di- 
rection. Eliminates 
waste fuel and space. 
Available in 48 models, 
sizes and arrangements 
Herman Nelson Blower- 
Fan Type hijet Heater 
provides efficient heat- 
ing of large areas. 
il Streamlined discharge 
*F pg. Outlets maintain large 
¥ air delivery with high 
velocity. For floor, 
, wall, ceiling or inverted 
wall mounting. Avail- 
able in 150 models, sizes 
and arrangements witha 
wide range of capacities 


AUTOVENT FANS AND BLOWERS 


Autovent Propeller Fan. 
Exclusive Autovent de- 
sign—direct or belt 
driven. Ruggedly con- 
structed for economical 
operation under severe 
conditions. Available in 
wheel diameters from 9 
to 54 inches; capacities 
450 to 26,000 cfm. 





Autovent Blower for 
heavy duty ventilating 
and air conditioning in- 
stallations. This Blower 
can be furnished to any 
speed or discharge re- 
quirements, in a wide 
range of sizes. 





Sales and Service Offices in Following Principal Cities 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Atlante, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham Ala 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Charlotte, N. C 
Chicago, III 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo 

El Paso, Texas 
Emporia, Kans 

Fort Wayne, Ind 
grand Rapids, Mich 


Houston, Texas 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss 
Johnstown, Pa 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Madison, Wis 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missoula, Mont 
Moline, Ill 
Nashville, Tenn 
New Orleans, La 
New York City, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va 

Omaha, Neb 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Maine 
Mo Richmond, Va 
Saginaw, Mich 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Spokane, Wash 

St. Louis, Mo 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Tulsa, Okla. 
Washington, D. C. 
Watervliet, N. Y. 
Westfield, Mass 











MOLINE, 


Che Herman Nelson Corporation 


ILLINOTS 


Autovent Fan & Blower Div., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 
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and standard size lumber. Treated with 
wood preservatives; may also be treated 
to increase fire resistance. Spans as long 
as 60 ft., 5 ft. deep, are capable of sus- 
taining a load of 1,500 lbs. per lin. ft. 
Manufacturer: Timbeam, Inc., 3255 Gold- 
ner, Detroit, Mich. 


WOOD SHELVING. New line is completely 
flexible, practical, requires no hardware to 
install shelves. 
Name: Ivelock 
Shelving System. 
Purpose: To pro- 
vide adjustable stor- 
age space without 
use of critical ma- 
terials. 

Because 
of the new positive 
patent lock-fit, it is 
easy to slide shelves 
in at any level (as 
close as 6 in.). 
Grooved splines for 
inserting bin divid- 
ers are optional. 
When shelf or bin divider is no longer 
needed, it can be removed and a smooth 
level surface achieved by inserting a solid 
spline. Units (shipped knocked down in 
corrugated cartons) are made of selected 
solid oak, poplar or clear pine, with 
shelves and finish side 34 in. thick; divider 
side (for continuous rows) 1% in. thick; 
back 14 in. gum plywood. All surfaces are 
treated with dark green sealer-stain. An 
oilproof lacquer coating is extra. Dimen- 
sions of unit illustrated: width 36 in.; 
height 84 in.; depth 12 to 30 in. Also 
available is a complete line of light, sturdy, 
demountable wood lockers in a variety of 
styles and sizes. 

Vanufacturer: Ivel Corp., 211 West 6lst 
St.. New York, N. Y. 


Features: 





WOOD VENTILATOR for farm buildings. 
Name: Wood Ventilator. 
Purpose: To eliminate need for metal. 


Features: Ventilator can be manufactured 
economically by woodworking establish- 
ments from short pieces of standard lum- 
ber with precision jigs which will be made 


(Continued on page 112) 
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A DESIGN WORTHY OF NOTE 


is this be: auty shop front by 
l'rimble. Simple, modern, 


NEW! TUBS OF TEMPERED CARRARA GLASS 
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35,000 LIGHTS OF PENNVERNON GLASS 
were provided for the 7300 windows ¢ 
Pentagon Building. In buildings, 
Projects all over the country, p 
being used to assure clarity, 
ance—and to provide the 


of Washing 
War plants 
ennvernon 
g00d vision 
m at low cost! 
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available for the purpose. A swirling mo- 
tion is produced within ventilator when 
wind is caught by the louvers on wind- 
ward side and exhausted on leeward side, 
partly by suction. The type of base used 
makes it possible to adjust ventilator snug- 


ly to pitch of the roof. Sizes are: 12. 16 
and 21 in. inside dia. The two smaller 
sizes have inside sleeves which can be 


raised or lowered 
of air (cut. right). 


easily to regulate flow 





Universal Atlas Cement Company (United States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), Chrysler Bldg., N. 


tlas STGIIS3 





Information Service: Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, 


Minn. 








MASONRY SURFACES GET DECORATIVE 
FINISH WITH WHITE-CEMENT PAINT 


Good-Looking Finish Ideal for Housing 





One of 300 houses for war workers at Hatboro 
Pa., finished with white-cement paint made 


with Atlas White cement. 
for these homes will be 1 


Maintenance cost 
w because the white- 
cement paint provides a protective covering 





Duty for Uncle Sam 
At U. 
going into housing projects. In 


one place,275 dwelling units were 


with Atlas White cement. You 
will find stucco used for both ex- 


Stucco on Active | 


. eas surface 
S. Army and Aviation ‘ 


Bases, a lot of stucco has been 


faced with factory-prepared 


portland cement stucco, made powder. 


teriorand interiorfacing,applied 
overconcrete block, cinder block 
and tile. This construction saves 
critical materials and longtrans- 
portation, since concrete prod- 
ucts are usually available near 
the job. And consider these fea- 
tures — stucco resists climatic 
extremes, is fire-safe, is low in 
first cost and lowin maintenance. 





Factory prepared stucco and paint are preferable 


and Other War Structures 


Easy to Mix and Apply ... Uses 


No Critical Materials 





White-cement paint, available in a wide range of 
attractive colors, provides a durable, decorative finish 
for exterior and interior masonry—concrete, architec- 
tural concrete, concrete or cinder block, hollow tile, 
| brick, and stone. It answers the need for an attractive 
finish, low in first cost and in upkeep, for war housing 
and other structures built of masonry. 

White-cement paint forms a bond with masonry. 
The decorative finish becomes an integral part of the 


effectively seals it against moisture. It pro- 


vides a surface that resists dust and dirt and is easy 
to clean. 

White-cement paint is manufactured by a number of 
companies. It is sold in convenient packages as a dry 


It is resistant to penetration by moisture. 


It is ready to apply with brush or paint gun 


as soon as it is thoroughly mixed with tap water. Spec- 
ify white-cement paint, white or colored, made with 
Atlas White cement—your assurance of uniformity in 
color, strength and long life. 


~ * . 


Write for more news and helpful information about these 
and other uses of Atlas White cement—Fine Terrazzo 
floors, Architectural Concrete Slabs, Light-Reflecting 
floors, tile-grout mortar, face-brick mortar. Universal 
Atlas Cement Company, Chrysler Building, New York. 
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FLUORESCENT LIGHTING. 


utilizes 








Non-metallic 


unit 
critical-material-saving 
General Electric “Forlamp” ballast. 

Name: Super-Maze-Lite. 


the new 


Purpose: To furnish high-intensity light- 
ing in inspection areas or for high-bay 
lighting. 

Features: Bump-proof ends protect lamp- 
holders against abuse and insure correct 
distance between lamps. Reflector has deep 
light-cutoff and 


is formed of Masonite 
“Reflector-Board.” Four-lamp ballast is 
available for 220- to 280-volt circuits AC. 
Similar fixture equipped with 2-lamp bal- 
last is also available for 110- to 125-volt 
circuits AC. Both come in two sizes, for 
either 4-40 watt or 4-100 watt fluorescent 
lamps. 

Manufacturer: Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


FLOODLIGHT. All-glass except the socket 
housing and bracket. 
Name: G-E Sil- 


vered-Glass Flood- 
light (Type L-49). 


Purpose: To con- 
serve vital metals. 
Features: Reflec- 
tor is made of 
high - transmission 
blown glass with 
alternate layers of 
chemically depos- 
ited silver, electrolyticaliy deposited sil- 
ver, high-temperature porcelain enamel, 
electrolytically deposited copper, and 
dark green Glyptal enamel. The floodlight 
is said to be shatter-proof, moisture-proof, 
heat-resistant, and from 10 to 30% more 
efficient than all-metal units. Utilizes 300- 
or 500-watt lamps. 





Manufacturer: General Electric Co., } 
River Rd., Schenectady, N. Y. 
FLUORESCENT MAGNIFIER for close inspec- 


tion work. 





Name: Flud-Lite Magnifier. 


Purpose: To combine magnification and 
shadow-free lighting in one tool. 


Features: Miniature fluorescent lamp, sci- 

entifically focused, distributes natural light 

over object without shadow. It generates 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Ten Billion Dollars represents the consensus through fresh thinking, new materials, new 
of expert opinion on the estimated building means and methods — of vastly improving the 
volume for our first post-war year. It is about living habits, health and happiness of a nation. 


equally divided between residential and com- That, at least. is the wav we think. That is the 


mercial-industrial construction. The great next goal toward which Dahlstrom is striving, 


majority of the projects represented will be even though now, all our skill and facilities 
Architect designed and supervised. are at war. In the meantime, if you believe 


That’s the job ahead. Comparatively, it dwarfs “two heads are better than one,”’ we will be 
the best building-boom year of all time. Ob- glad to cooperate with you on your post-war 
jectively, it offers architects the opportunity — planning. Obviously, no obligation is implied. 





DAHLSTROM’S 
War Work 








pvoes on night 
and day, turning 
out all manner of 
thing's to peed 
the day of Victory 
and a peaceful, 


normal world, 





DAHLSTROM 


DOOR COMPANY JAMESTOWN, 


Illustrated is one 


of many examples N 


BRANCHES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA AND SAN FRANCISCO 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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little heat and is inexpensive to operate. 
Rotary light switch is mounted in frame. 
High quality lens, with 5-in. dia., focal 
length of 13 in.. provides full magnified 
vision. Base and frame swivel joints and 
friction arm joints permit movement of 
lens to any desired position without mov- 
ing base. Frame and arms are die castings. 
ribbed for strength and rigidity; durable 


701 has adjustable base (see illustration). 
price $24.50. No. 701H is for portable in- 
spection and is equipped with a comforta- 
ble grip, hardwood handle, price $22.50. 
These magnifiers operate only on AC cur- 
rent. 110-120 volts. 60 cycles. 

Vanufacturer: 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


CONCRETE FORM LINER. Absorptive board 
for poured wall construction. 


Vame: Celotex Absorptive Form Liner. 


surfaces 
harder. denser. smoother and more resist- 


Purpose: To make concrete 


ant to abrasion. 


Electric Tool Div.. The 





black finish. Available in two models: No. 


Features: Used on the inner surfaces of 





concrete forms, it improves the surface 
of the concrete in several ways. It absorbs 





air bubbles from the surface, preventing 
pitting and sand streaks. It removes ex- 
cess water from the concrete, reducing the 
water-cement ratio and any excess of fines. 
It produces a structural change in the con- 
crete to a depth of 1% in. back from the 
face of the form. The tough, dense con- 
crete near the surface blends with the 
interior so gradually that there is no plane 
of cleavage between the surface concrete 
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and underlying mass. Tests show that pit- 
ting directly beneath the surface has been 
eliminated when the face of the concrete 
was stoned to remove the surface film, and 
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that there is practically no surface craz- 
ing or deterioration. Available in two 
types: the standard product is ironed on 
one surface to provide a smooth concrete: 
a textured liner 
concrete. 


ae 
o © 


provides a_ textured 
schools. ian . 
barracks ruction. Manufacturer: The Celotex Corp., 120 


South LaSalle Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 


hospitals. 


For factories: "aig or new 


low-cost homes: 


for all stan 
pine fram 


dard steel sash openings- 


a sash, 154 FIRE EXTINGUISHER. New pump tank, use- 


a minimum of critical materia's, correct for 


$x Sizes 
~ Genuine white 


ter repellen 


Woodlife) ° 


+treated ( 


use on incendiary bomb fires. 


Toxic—“? ee utside giaz- Vame: Com- 

k Furnished iy either insite projecting sash. mander. 
lag : and tor Purpose: To 
meet latest re- 
quirement ol 
OCD for a 
straight stream 


| to control mag- 
Factory addition 


in Michigan. 


nesium-type in 
W.P.McLaughlin, 


Grand Rapids cendiaries. 
schite : . ree 
ahi Features: The 
versized air 


chamber assures 





minimum pulsa- 

















tion, a steady 
pressure, a con- 
stant stream. Range is 30 to 40 ft. As F 
it is a_ self-contained unit, it can be : 
readily transported up ladders, over roofs ‘ 
and to points difficult of access. It is 
equipped with a standard 26-in. hose. In- 3 
terior has a corrosion-resistant coating and i 
outside finish is red enamel for immediate i 
identification. Available in 21%- and 5-gal. j 
sizes—both approved by the Underwriter ; 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Let’s look behind 
the store fronts 
of tomorrow... 


7 YOU ARCHITECTS who will plan the stores 
of post-war America, the door is open for 
many improvements—both exterior and interior. 
What shape your plans may take, we do not 
know. But we feel sure you will include air 
conditioning. Because air conditioning makes 
shopping pleasanter ... helps to keep employees 
on their toes... keeps merchandise fresh... 
increases sales. 

We can’t give you specifications on the G-E air 
conditioning equipment of the future. However, 
some of the features you can expect are compact- 
ness—greater adaptability in application — and 
lower owning and operating costs. These plus 
values will come naturally from the contributions 
G-E engineers have made in applying air condi- 
tioning to exacting war-time needs. 








When the time comes—whether you want to 

air condition a department store or a small shop 

‘ —a hotel or a home — you can turn to G-E with 
confidence. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial Refrigeration 

Department, Div. 3132, General Electric Company, 


4 Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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Laboratories with a Class A-l rating, un- 
der the Emergency Alternate Specifica- 
tions. 

Manufacturer: American-LaFrance-Foan- 
ite Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 
SPOT-WELDING process 
sheets to roof decks. 
Name: Hydroseal. 
Purpose: To conserve roofing nails. 
Features: Spots of mastic (asbestos- 
asphalt compound) are placed under cor- 


anchors roofing 


Manerac Jurlace 
> 


Hydroseal Spot 


Kootieg 7 Welairngr MAC. 





ner of each shingle tab. Manufacturer 
claims that Hydroseal 1) provides greater 
security against wind, 2) gives better an- 
chorage for roofing sheets, 3) minimizes 
wrinkles and buckles, 4) eliminates tear 
hazards caused by nails. For use with 
asphalt roofing products. 

Manufacturer: Paraffiine Companies, Inc., 
475 Brannan St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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DEFENSE HOUSING PROJECT 
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NEW PRODUCT LITERATURE 


ARP. Keeping the Blackout Outside Your Home, re- 
vised edition. Booklet, 14 pp., 54% x 8%, prepared to 
assist householders in blacking out shelter rooms, has 
been reviewed and passed by the OCD. Gives latest 
information on how to meet blackout requirements and 
yet provide pleasant living conditions. Subject matter 
includes: definitions of civilian defense terms, choosing 
the shelter room, how to make a blackout shade, new 
types of ventilators, etc. Numerous drawings and photo- 
graphs. Price: 2¢ a copy. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


ELECTRICAL. Two new booklets: 

1) Bulletin 500, 23 pp., 8%2xl0%, revised edition. 
Covers the design and listings of all types of Square D 
safety switches for industrial applications. 

2) Bulletin 3,000, 16 pp., 8%2xl10%, revised edition. 
Complete information on Square D circuit breaker and 
fusible switchboards. Square D Co., 6060 Rivard St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ELECTRICAL INSULATION. Vinylite Plastics for Wire 
and Cable Insulation. Booklet, 12 pp., 8'4xll, reviews 
the advantages of Vinylite synthetic resin compounds 
for wire and cable insulation from the standpoints of 
installation, service, safety. Contains tables of physical 
and electrical properties and examples of typical appli- 
cations. Halowax Products Div., Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


ELECTRONICS. Electronics—a New Science for a New 
World. Colorful, pictorial booklet, 32 pp., 84x11, tells 
how the electron is working today: in war combat—in 
research to reveal more of nature’s mysteries—in indus- 
try to step up production, increase human efficiency, 
reduce material waste—in radio and television to extend 
the range and quality of sound and sight over the air 
waves—in agriculture to improve quantity and quality— 
in medicine to reveal more of the structure and be- 
havior of the human body. Striking format by Herbert 
Bayer. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


GLOSSARY. A Glossary of Housing Terms, revised 
edition, BMS91. Reference manual, 34 pp., 8xl0%, 
brings together for convenient use the definitions of 
approximately 800 generally accepted terms used in 
building which are not fully defined in most dictionaries. 
Price: 15¢ a copy. Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


GLUE. The Casco Trouble-Shooter for Joint-Gluing. 
Handbook, 21 pp., 4% 75. Simple, basic informa- 
tion on joint-gluing written in brief, nontechnical form 
for the many new users of wood and glue as substitutes 
for metal. Subject matter is confined to joint and 
assembly gluing of wood with casein, urea-resin and 
phenol-resin glues. Casein Co. of America, 350 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LIGHTING. Facts to Help You Plan Better Wartime 
Fluorescent Lighting. Folder, 8 pp., 8%4x10%, explains 
the important place that cold cathode fluorescent illum- 
ination is taking in war plants. National Transformer 
Corp., 224—2lst Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


LIGHTING. War Booklet, Serial 2130, 12 pp., 8xll, 
covers lighting products for use in industrial plants and 
offices. Particular emphasis is laid on the new Fluratex 
nonmetallic reflector units and the silver mirror glass 
reflector units for high bay installation, which conserve 
critical materials. Includes data on fluorescent indus- 
trial lighting units, on the 3KW industrial unit for 
Mazda AH-9 lamps, on fluorescent CurtiStrip, and on 
Fluracite, the baked white synthetic reflecting surface 
used on Curtis fluorescent lighting equipment. Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., 6135 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 


SWITCHGEAR. Metal-Clad Switchgear, Catalog 1110, 10 
pp., 84x11, describes and illustrates horizontal drawout 
metal-clad switchgear in 100,000, 150,000 and 250,000 
KVA capacities at 5,000 and 15,000 volts. Roller-Smith 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


WROUGHT IRON. Wrought Iron for Underground Serv- 
ices. Technical bulletin, 36 pp., 8%4x1ll, discusses the 
most important factors effecting soil corrosion of under- 
ground piping, weighs theory against test results and 
outlines installation histories of water wells and lines, 
lawn sprinkler piping, oil and gas wells and lines, 
gasoline lines and tanks, and electrical cable conduit. 
Includes many photographs of underground piping in- 
stallations under varied conditions in major cities 
throughout all parts of the country. Well organized, 
easy to read. A. M. Byers Co., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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